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“Just a few lines in praise of your most 18 
Vi-Cocoa, which I have been in the habit of taking 
this last eight months, and I find it a most stimulating 
and refreshing beverage. During the Naval Manceuvreg 
with the Channel and Mediterranean Fleets I had to be in 
an open boat for hours at a stretch without any food, and 
when I get back to my ship I feel as if I could drop, but 
after having a cup of your most excellent Vi-Cocoa I feel 
as if I could carry on the same amount of time and not 
take any notice of it. If you think this reference is fit 
for publication y you are at liberty to use it.” 


SUNDOUBTED PURITY AND STRENGTH.”—Medial Magazine, 
IN THE FRONT RANK OF REALLY VALUABLE FOODS."—Lascet, - 
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COLUMBIA settled XP RECORDS now Is. 
, REDUCED IN PRICE. IMPROVED IN QUALITY. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for New Illustrated List and “Price Book 2* 
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‘RAGS AND RICHES.” 


A Romance of Darkest London. 


As the mind harks back and the eye wanders over 
the pages of Pearson’s Weekly from volume one to 
the present, I find it difficult to decide which of the 
serial stories we have published has most impressed 
me, and found most favour with my readers. 

I conjure up visions of “The Angel of the Revo- 
lution,” “For the Term of His Natural Life, 
“The Final War,” “Fettered Lives, and many 
others written by men and women who were already 
famous, or have since become so. : 

But I firmly believe, and hope, that the serial 
story which I will commence in the Christmas 
number of Pearson’s Weekly, dated December 22nd, 
will in the years to come be the one which will re- 
main most firmly impressed upon our memories. 

The author, Mr. Arthur Applin, the well-known 
writer of Life's Great Handicap, has, I think, 
written a masterpiece. 

“Racs anp Ricuss” has a peculiar interest. 

Some time ago Mr. Applin called upon me, and I 
made the suggestion to him that he should write 
a serial story in which the Salvation Army should 
figure prominently. 

The idea delighted him. 

We both continued to think over it for some days. 
Then I called him to the office again and pointed 
out the lines upon which I thought he should go. 

Rather to my dismay I found he had made great 
progress with his romance. The whole idea had taken 
such a hold upon his imagination that he could 
not rest until he had put pen to the first sheet of 
paper, and then he continued at white heat. 

I decided, therefore, to read at once what he had 
written—it kept me up half the night. 

I was spellbound with his story—it was so new— 
so real and true—a difficult subject was so tenderly 
and delicately handled—and the tears came so 
readily to my eyes as I read—I, the hardened 
editor of a hundred serials—that I got up from my 

chair at last and said, “Oh, that’s fine ’’—just 
those three simple words, but what a wealth of 
imagining and meaning in them. 

And I was proud and happy. For here was the 
story 1 had been wanting for years—a romance of 
tears and laughter, as clean as a new pin, a sermon 

in fiction on a subject the King himself had do- 
lighted to honour—the Salvation Army. 

Reader, I ask you to at least read the first 
chapters of RAG A Ricues’’ when they appear 
in our Christmas number. I shall be disappointed if 
you are disappointed. 

One word of advice only. 

The twopenny Christmas Double Number of 
Pearson's Weckly always goes out of print at once, 
so it will be most essential to tell your newsagent 
to keep a copy for you—even if you purchase 
regularly from him. 

This same Christmas number of Pearson's 
Weekly, by the way, will be a record. I have 
actually been working at it since midsummer 
and think I have pre- 
pared many things * 
which will surprise 
and amuse you. CD 


All rights re- erred.] 
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FOUND MOST OF THEM. 

A man who was wanted by the police had been 
photographed in six different positions, and the 
pictures were duly circulated among the force. 

The chief of one of the departments wrote to 
headquarters a few a after the set of portraits 
had been issued, as follows 

“Sir,—I duly received the portraits of the six 
miscreants whose capture is desired. I have 
arrested five of them, and the sixth is under observa- 
tion, and will be secured shortly.“ 


Oxty a very old lady can remember events that 
occurred twenty years ago. 


To tell a man with a cold in his head that colds 
always attack the weakest spot, is adding insult 
to injury. 


“ Waar made Langdon so short? Did he stunt 
— re wth by smoking cigarettes when he was a 


2 No; he was brought up on condensed milk by his 
parents in order to fit the flat in which they lived.“ 


HIS WAY WAS DIFFERENT. 

Uxciz: “So you go to school now, do you, 
Bobby? . 

Bobby: “Yes, uncle.” 

Uncle: Let me hear you spell bread.” 

Bobby: B-R-E-D.” a 

Uncle: “The dictionary spells it with an ‘A.’ 

Bobby: Les, but you didn’t ask me how the dic- 
tionary spelt it. You asked me how I spelt it.“ 


Ir a man looks at his watch while you are telling 
him a funny story, cut it short. 


He: “Why did Miss Oldly take to the violin? - 
She: “Because a bow goes with it.“ 


Sue: “I think it's so silly of lovers to quarrel.” 
He: “Yes. The making up is so expensive.“ 


“ Arg you putting anything by for a rainy day?” 
“Yes; every bright day I postpone lots of work.” 


YOU CAN 
START 
THE NEW 


SERIAL 
STORY 
ON 
PAGE 3865. 


EnteRep at 
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TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 

Axxiors Ixqurrer: “Is it true that for fifteen 
shillings I can insure my house for a thousand 
pounds? 

Clerk: “Quite true, madam. If your house 
burns down we pay you a thousand pounds.“ 

“And do you make any inquiries as to how the 
fire originated? ’’ 

“Certainly. We make the most careful inquiries.” 

. Ah! I thought there was a catch in it some- 
where. 


Patrext: “ Doctor, what do you do when you have 
a cold in the head? ”’ 

Doctor: “Well, madam, I sneeze most of the 
time.“ 

Baccar (to gentleman on the promenade): “Do 

u happen, sir, to have lost your purse? ”” 

Gent Negi TL his pocket): No!“ 

Beggar: “Then you can let me have a little 
assistance.“ 


Docror: “A man of your physique needs per- 
iden exercise, and should not 8 perpetually in- 

loors. A sedentary régime doesn't suit you; you 
should live in the open air, and have plenty of 
walking. Let me see—what are you?” 

Patient: A rural postman, doctor !“ 


HIS LAST PLACE: 

A GENTLEMAN who was interviewing a valet asked 
75 “Why did you leave the last place you lived 
a 

“Well, sir,” replied the valet, “I didn’t like it 
at all, and was glad to leave. But I could go back 
ee 11 base 

“Then, if you could go back again that shows 
must bear a good character, Bly I'll engage you,” 
said the gentleman. 

It afterwards transpired that the last place the 
valet lived at was a prison. 5 


Surrnx: “ Were you ever in a railway disaster p- 
i prem “Yes, I once kissed the wrong girl in 2 
unnel,’ 


Farenp: “And do you think you can always please 
young girls with your predictions? ”’ 

Fortune Teller: “Yes; all I have to do is to tell 
them they are going to be married.“ 


Mavp: Are you going to return the poor fellow’s 


ring? 

4 (who has just broken her engagement): 
“T haven't decided. I suppose he'll propose to you 
now, and I thought I'd just hand it over to you to 
save bother.” : 


SWEETENING SUGAR. 

Tere are certain kinds of sugar which fall short 
of the required standard of sweetness, and tfies® 
sugars have to be sweetened artificially. 

here are some establishments on the Continent 
where they do this kind of thing. You are taken 
into the sweetening department and you see cones 
of sugar ready to be operated on. A cone is placed 
over an apparatus, apex downwards; you notice 
many little holes in this apparatus, close to the 
apex, or point, of the cone. Some thickish liquid 
is poured on the flat end of the cone, and then the 
machinery is set in motion. 

The holes become the mouths of suction tubes, 
and the sweetening liquid is drawn through the 
cone, giving it the necessary quality. 

Another interesting fact in connection with this 
article is that some of the pieces of “lump sugar’? 
ore Seely made up of dust or fragments =ressed to- 
gether. 7 

If you examine certain picces, you will observe 
that the crysta¥ formation of good sugar is not to be 
seen, and you will also discover that these close- 
grained lumps take longer to dissclbe, though, 
of course, all sugar that takes a long time to melt 
is not necessarily made-up stuff. 


8100 for a song—see the back of Echoes,” No. 2 of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSIC. 
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Br Mann Cor cnrarxn. 


The Links Hotel, Sunport. 
to hear from me at this address, 


You will be 
as when we ee t Ted you I should be in town for 
another month. 
But the fact is—I have come here for a change and for a 
loeson, too, if I can it. 
I tld you about the new novel I am writing for Churton 


and Collis. Well, they wanted to know how I was gettin 
on with it, so I sent them the half-dozen chapters I 
written; and in a week’s timo got a note, asking me to call 
at the office. 

Old Churton saw me, and after a ong preamble about 
“improved style, telling phrases, origi lot, and so on, 
he told me that neither nr much of 
the “ heart side of the book; “the love-making is weak; 
there is no depth of feeling, no power, no pathos, no 

ssion in it. Such a contrast to your Pathway of Life,’ 

r. Vere, which was so favourably reviewed and which sold 
£0 wall.“ 

I felt he was right, for it st-uck me myself that the thing 
was tame in parts, 80 I told him I would revise it and try to 
put more life into the love-making. 

I took the manuscript home with me, and that evening 
tried to touch it up a bit, but found I could do nothing with 
tho blessed thing. 

At last I took up The Pathway of Life” to ree if old 
Churton was right about its being full of power and feeling, 
and 1 doclare 1 was quite surprised to find that I had ever 
wr.tten of love 80 n with so much depth. 

Then I remembered that I wrote that book at the time 
when I was so wildly in love with Effie Fraser, when I had 
no ido» what a heartless little flirt she was; when the hours 
of each day that I spent with her wero the only ones worth 
counting; when the look in her eyes as we said good night 
made this life on earth scem Heaven itself. 

Jack, old boy, you can guess the reat. “The Pathway of 
Liko“ showed me c’early that the only way to write of love 
was to be in love, so I camo here last night for a change, 
and, let us hope, for an episode which will put some 
„power, pathos, and passion (as old Churton styles it) 
into my now novel. 

I don't mean anything serious, you know, merely a rea. 
side idyll, which will wake up the poesy in my nature and 
cause the Muse to work once more, 


And now good-bye. 
Ever yours, 
Tony. 
; The Links Hotel, Sunport. 
Dran Nett, 


I promised to write and tell you all about myself, so 


ho’ 
Ton remember my tellin about my play, how 
Edward Morgan the ht it pel oo on m 
have already been produced, oa 


some good, lif material into my 
I sha’n’t fall in love, you know, only pretend, for I 
mean to marry some actor-manager who will produce all my 
ya, and so make everything casy! If you care to know 
w I get on, write and say so. 
: Your affectionate, 


Mor r. 


Sunport. 


— 


Dear Jacx, 4 BS 
Many or yours. Everything on 
swimmingly. Ske, the divine, the Heaven-sent, ‘de walked 
on tothe verandah this morning. I have been here nearly 
a week now wait all that time for someone to love, to 
worship, to adore. t, by Jove! she was worth it. 
You say, “when found, describe her; so listen - or, 


rather, 
Eyes of the deepest violet, with long, black lashes—an 
Italian lake edged with Scottish fire—rather 
but, you see, I am getting poetical already! 
Hair, neither golden nor brown—bronge, I think, is the 
word for it—sweet little curls round her forehead and at the 
of her neck, and a great shining knob on the top of her 


A straight nose, showing character and cleverness, and a 


rounded, but far from w ; 
Mouth—ah ! that baffles ption—such tender curves 
when it is grave, you feel serious and sad; when it smiles; 


you smile, too. f 
Add to all this, teeth, complexion, and good 
figure, with height — 3 average, which you 
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er there you have her. It doesn’t sound as if 
it be hard to love her, does it? I am sure she, if she 
only will consent, will be able to teach me all I want. 


father seems devoted to her, For, as you guess, I 
«palled” up all Tknew to the old man in the smoking-room 
dinner; he is a Colonel Gower, of the 49th, and I have 
to play golf with him to-morrow. And if I don't 
get introduced to the fair one before another sun sets may I 
never more sign myself 
Tony VERe. 


It is after half-past now, s0 -night, dear Nell. 
From 


Mor Lr. 
Thursday. 


the introduction all right, for, after golf, 
the Colonel asked me to lunch with “She” was 
awfully sweet, a 3 clever girl, and the more one 
sees of her the prettier she appears. They seem to know 
lots of theatr people. Edward Morgan is a friend of 
theirs, and she knows all my books, and was so nice about 
them, though not a bit gushing. 16 

I talked to her (b. FFC 
Mrs. Gower) that night dinner, and yesterday we 
strolled about on the beach er. For, as I got back 
from a day's fishing with a rather decent chap, whom I have 
got to know lately, I saw Molly on the sands, and promptly 
joined her. 

We do get on well together. She is awfully nice, and I 
saw ker again that evening, and made great strides. 

To-day we are going round the She says she 
can’t play much, but I don’t mind that, as it will mean the 
whole morning with her, and the more I see of her—well, 
the bettec it will be for my work. 

I will keep you posted up in my news. . 
Ever thine, 

Tony, 


Saturday. 
My pgar Nzgtt, 
What a lot of questions you ask. You are indeed 
interested in Mr. Vere, and, very sweet of you it is, in me, too. 
“Ts ho like his books?” Now, will you understand what 


with him yesterday and the day before, and he is with us 
every evening. T. a whole i the 

„ ourselves drove to Gi oan 
nicked there. Mr. Vere was with me the time. Iam 


* 


afraid I flirted with him rather, but you see it was all 
the interests of 


my play. 
And I promised to let him sit with me this . We 
are tan turdeas te beet ees Morir bead 
I must dress for dinner now, so good-bye. 
Mouty. 
Monday. 


my camera, and when, in the catch, my fingers 
touched hers, I felt no end of thrill. ** 
J tell you my book will be a stunaer. Talk about depth 


Sunday. 
That a is down aguin, ith her 
ass of a was w all 
the morning, a Ea Nen with them, too. She 
me for it somewhat, as she said she would have to read 


am in it in real 


don’t know how sweet, how dainty, 
how unuttera she is. e of the 
te about her, the 


un 
look for her now; 
decided to-night. I can’t wait any . to know if 1 


| 


of work put all other 
those previously written by Mr. 


of feeling, it will surprise old Churton. 1 Vere, in the shade.” 
ours ever, And that when Cupid’s Courtyard produced at tl 
Torr. Perfection Theatre by Mr. Bdward Morgan it wes 8 
Thursday. ‘To quote one critie “The dramatist excels especially in 
Daan Nett, . the love scenes, which are written with such sympathy 
Share is Jos OOo 13 — rr nuch depth of 
was awfully ‘organ, who came down for | feeling, as to make one think on seeing 
the week: and I had to be exceedingly nice to him to is here shown love indeed.” oe Same 
ROYAL MAGAZINE ie now on sale, Price Sixpence, 
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fue last month or two has brought forth quite a 
deluge of. Lives and Reminiscences of Famous Men. 
Next to that of Sir Henry Hawkins, we should cer- 
tainly rank Fifty Years in Fleet Street,” being the 
life and recollections of Sir John R. Robinson, of the 
Datty News, as by far the most entertaining. Those 
cf our readers who cannot afford to purchase the book 
(it costs 14s., and is published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co.), should certainly obtain it from the 
nearest circulating library. 

In these days, when the newspaper world is making 
history, it is well to know somet ing of the immediate 
past. Sir John tells many good stories. Here are a 
few picked out at random : 

“THOSE GUNS! 

The story of the enlistment of Archibald Forbes for 
the Dar News, under Robinson’s auspices, has often 
been related. A pathetic incident is recorded for the 
first time of a visit paid to Forbes upon his delirious 
death-bed : 

Sittin 


THOSE GUNS!" 


up in his bed as Robinson entered the 
room, Forbes, with pale, emaciated face, and eyes 
staring wide open called out: Those guns, man, 
don’t you see those guns? I tell you the brave fellows 
will be mowed down like grass.” Presently he lay 
down and was calmer, but it was the calmness that be- 
tokened the end which was near. A day or two more 
and his adventurous career was over. 


A TALE TOLD BY BRET HARTE. 
A fellow named Walker, a weak, irresolute creature 
.. « bad tried a score of things, and had failed 
in all. At last he took to “the road,” and tried to 
stop the mail. The driver, however, laughed at him, 
and drove on. 


The next day Harte, who had been puzzled by the 
ary | way the driver had treated the circumstances, 
said: 


“Underville, why on earth didn’t you shoot Walker 
yesterday? You could have done it easily.” 

Well,“ said the driver, in perfect seriousness and 
without any thought of a joke, “You see, the poor 
devil has failed in everything, and if I’d ’a shot him, 
it would ’a kinder discouruged him. 

WHAT THE QUEEN SAID OF DAVID. 

The single occasion upon which Sir John Robinson 
was brought into personal contact with Queen 
Victoria was that of his visit to Osborne for the pur- 
pose of receiving knighthood, but he had collected not 
a few characteristic anecdotes relating to Her 


Ma 3 

3 it seems, was very nervous rding the 
zafety of her family, long after they had bade the 
nursery adieu, and we are told that in the severe 
winter of 1894.5, when the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York were skating on the lake in the grounds 
of Buckingham Palace, an official had to telegraph 
frequently to the Sovereign to let her know that no 
accident had occurred. A whimsical remark is bros 
in to illustrate Her Majesty’s inflexible regard for 
moral character : 

The Queen, who was impatient of the ordinary 
evangelical phraseology, protested strongly when one 
of the Court ladies said, “Oh, madam, how delight- 
ful it will be in Heaven, to see the prophets and 
saints of the past; to see Abraham and Moses and 


Elijah and David!” 
Majesty emphatically. 


“No, no,“ said Her 0 
“ Nobody will ever persuade me to know David.“ 


HOW A MURDERER WAS TRAPPED. 

In the beginning of the prosecutions of the Phenix 
Park gang, the Irish Government brought forward a 
charge of simple conspiracy. They s ted the real 
facts, but had no evidence. Mr. Murphy (afterwards 
the judge), who was counsel for the prosecution, hit 
upon a Gating method of securing what he wanted. 

In applying to the magistrate for a remand to a 
certain Bate, he added—putting as much significance 
as he could into his words“ by which time, your 
worship, I have little doubt that I shall have evidence 
which no one can gainsay, of the participation of the 
prisoners in a much more serious crime.’ 

At this the prisoners in the dock turned to each 
other in distrust, but each declared in whispers that 
he had said nothing. However, no sooner was he in 
his cell than Curley, one of the accused, told a warder 
that he wanted to speak to Mr —, the solieitor for 
the prosecution. 

solicitor at once went to Mr. Murphy, who 
observed that Curley would not make a good witness. 
The object, above all, was to get Carey, if possible, to 
Gurn informer. He was the ablest man of the batch, 
and knew more than all the others put together. 
Whereupon the following plan was devised: 

Carey's cell door was left open, and the warder and 
the solicitor (the latter well-known to Carey), stopped 
there, and, the solicitor stepping partly in, the 
warder exclaimed : . ao 

“No, Mr. ee that is not Curley’s cell; it is two 
3 further on. — 

arey sprang up and burst out: 
«What's that? ie you going to see Curley?” 


A BATCH OF GOOD STORIES. 


„J am,“ said the solicitor; “he has sent for me.“ 

“Oh, that’s his game, is it?“ said Carey, excitedly. 
“You stop here, Mr. ——. I know a great deal moro 
than he does. I can tell you 3 

Thereupon the solicitor observed that if Carey's 
evidence were accepted, it must be on the condition 
that he did not assist with his own hand in the murder, 
and that he must tell no lies. 

„If,“ said Mr. ——, “we detect you in any false 
statement, we shall at once put you in the dock.“ 

Carey agreed, and then followed the revelations 
which startled the whole Kingdom. Curley never saw 
the solicitor, and so he was speaking the truth, as to 
the letter, when he denied that he ever confessed. 
Carey was equally speaking the truth, when he said 
with a laugh, as he passed the dock in which Curley 
was hooting him: 

“TI was beforehand with you, Dan, wasn’t I?” 

HOW GLADSTONE WROTE. 

Late in life Gladstone had some affection of one 
eye, and he was recommended not to try his sight by 
writing at too great length. Such was his passion 
for work, however, that he accustomed himself to 
write with his eyes shut to obviate the danger. 

An intimate friend once remonstrated with him on 
seeing him writing. 

“It is very wrong of vou,“ he said, “to sit write, 
write, writing at that table when you have the use of 
only one of your Aa 

No,“ said the wonderful old man, “I don’t need 
that eye at all when I am at this kind of work. I 
have been writing mechanically without using either 
eye, for the last hour.“ 

It was in this way that he wrote the whole of his 
essay, — and Schism, that appeared in the 
N rIIx rn Century for August, 1894. 

THE PRINCE WHO WAS NICKNAMED 
“ SAUSAGE." 

A jovial, if eccentric, member of the Royal circle 
was the late Duke of Teck, one of the best tempered 
creatures who ever lived. Although enjoying an 
ample provision according to most persons’ notions, 
he did not, in his opinion, receive an income com- 
mensurate with his position in Society, and would hold 
forth on the subject at any time on very small provo- 
cation, exaggerating his poverty in the most ludicrous 
manner for effect. 

Once he said: 

“T am the grandfather of the future King of Eng- 
land, and how much pocket-money do you think I have 
to last me for another month? Fourteen-and-eight- 
pence ; only think of it, fourteen-and-eightpence! 

Another eccentric member of the family was the 
late Count Gleichen, a cousin of Queen Victoria, who 
dropped his title of Prince in order that he might not 
be compelled to take precedence of his wife, and also 
because etiquette and ceremony were abhorrent to his 
nature. He was a bluff, kind-hearted sailor. 

While he was a midshipman on board a man-of-war, 
his vessel put in at a settlement where there were 
British troops, and the commanding officer, a colonel 
came on board, and chatting with the captain, asked 
if there was not a Prince on the ship, a relation of 
Her sr ak The captain in a careless way said 
there was—he was a middy. 

The colonel said, “ I. should gay like to be intro- 
duced to him, and added, By-the-way, ought I to 
call him your Highness’ in speaking to him, or your 
Serene Highness, or what?’’ 

„Well,“ said the captain, “Yow can call him what 
you like, we always call him ‘Sausage’ because he is 
German.“ 


———— —-' . 

Maxy a woman declares that she has decided never 
to marry. But it is safe to wager that before coming 
to such a decision she made a great effort to do so. 

— fo 

“One thing I like about our new man, said a mem- 
ber of the firm fo his partner, “is that he’s reliable. 
You can always tell what he is going to do next.“ 

„And what is that 


„Nothing.“ 

22 — 

A Coroxral paper contains an advertisement of an 
enterprising tradesman who, at the end of it, 
announces: 

Ministers supplied with goods at oost price if they 
agree to mention the fact to their congregation.“ 

— 2 

“Doctor,” said a fashionable belle, what do you 
think of tight-lacing?” __ 

The doctor solemnly replied : 

„Madam, all I can say is, that the more a woman’s 
waist is shaped like an hour-glass the sooner will her 
sands of life run out.” 


— — 

He: “Do you think marriages are made in 
Heaven? 

She: “I don’t know. Perhaps they are, but I'd 
be satisfied with one made in—or, that is, of course; I 
wasn’t thinking what—oh, Charlie, do you really 
mean it? 


375 
“ JOE.” 


Some Stories of a Statesman, 


se? 


“POOR JOE.” ; 


Tue Riocnt Hon. Joszru Caambercarn was eighteen 
when he first entered Birmingham to begin his life’s 
work in the firm of Nettlefold, screw makers, carrying 
with him a letter of introduction to the parents of s 
Sir Thomas Martineau, which read: “ Please be kind 
and see as much as you can of ‘poor Joe,’ for he 
knows nobody in Birmingham.” , 


“JOE” WON'T BE FLOORED. 3 

It happened in their Camberwell house when 2 
was merely a tiny boy in petticoats, aud was play- 
ing with soldiers with his little sister. Each child 
had a pea-shcoter, and was bombarding the other’s 
troops. Joseph's army resisted with extraordinary 
firmness a terrific assault, while little Miss Chamber- 
lain’s force suffered terrible havoc. At last victory 
rested with Joseph, when it occurred to his sister to 
inspect the successful army. She found it glued to 
the floor ! ' 


WHY HE GROWS ORCHIDS. . 

A lady once commented on his fondness for flowers. 
„Oh,“ said Mr. Chamberlain, “I do not know that I 
am particularly fond of them, but when I started grow- 
ing flowers I made up my mind that no one should 
have better ones than I.“ 


ORCHIDS AND SPEECHES. . 

Mr. Chamberlain rarely uses notes when speech - 
making. All the same, however, his speeches are not 
only carefully prepared, but also rehearsed. One day 
a very valuable plant was discovered broken in the 
orchid house at Highbury. Very annoyed, Mr. 
Chamberlain told the gardener that visitors should no 
longer be permitted to see the orchids. The gardener 
declared that the damage was not done by visitors. 
“Then by whom?” cried the statesman, “I'am 
determined to discover the culprit.” “You did it 
yourself, sir, for I saw you,” replied the gardener. 
“You was walking up and down talkin’ to yourself. I 
heard Lord Rosebery’s name, and then, sir, you struck 
out with Na right arm, sudden-like, and down went 
the orchid.” 

FOND OF CHILDREN. 

A Sunday-school was once holding its annual picnic 
in the grounds at Highbury. One of the games was 2 
kissing game, and as the mirth became fast and furious 
Mr. Chamberlain was observed to leave his post under 
the trees and to advance into the ring. His sharing 
in the fun was received with Selig by the young 

e, and the laughter rose to the highest pitch when 
a tiny maiden walked forward and claimed the salute, 
which he heartily gave. 


SHINES MOST WITH OPPOSITION. 

On one occasion Mr. Chamberlain was addressing 
a crowded meeting in a Board School one sultry July 
evening. During the specch there was a slight dis- 
turbance at the back of thé room, and the speaker 
paused. A working man seized the opportunity to 
yell out: “We are boiling.” The reply came back at 
once. “My dear sir,“ said Mr. Chamberlain, very 
sympathetically “I am extremely sorry for you, but 
if it’s any consolation to you to know it, I’m roasting.” 
A GREAT TRAVELLER. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been to Australia, 
to South Africa, to Egypt 
several times to America. 
he and Mr. Jesse Collings missed their boat at Aga. 
The only craft they d get was a little vessel which 
ordinarily did not carry passengers. For a due con- 
sideration the captain consented to take them. 
„But,“ said he, “I ain't got no sort of accommoda- 
tion. You (to Mr. Collings) can have my bunk in 
the cabin; the youngster will have to knock it out on 
the sofa.“ The youngster, of course, was Joe.“ 


WHEN COLONIAL SECRETARY. 


to Candda 
to the Bahamas, and 
hen visiting Faye once 

alaga 


Soon after he had taken up the office, a minor 
appointment became vacant at the Colonial office, and 
one of the permanent officials filled it up. The 
appointment being in the nominal gift of the Colonial 
Secretary, a formal document was laid before Mr. 
Chamberlain for signature. He was told that appoint- 
ments had been made in that way from time im- 
memorial. Mr. Chamberlain was very surprised; 
more than that, he refused to im the document. 
He had the applicant for the post before him, made 
a brief but searching examination of the man, found 
him unfitted for the post, and sent him off. 
FATHER AND SON. 

It was the occasion of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
first notable speech in Parliament, and it was a dis- 
tinct. success. Am those present was Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Grand Old Man, ever courteous and mag- 
nanimous, forgot for the moment that Mr. Chamber- 
lain was, rhaps, his most relentless political 
opponent. All he remembered was that Mr. mber- 
lain had a son whose specch had impressed him, and 
he rose and congratulated both father and son. The 
words of praise brought tears to the glad father’s 
eyes, yet they say Mr. Chamberlain is entirely lacking 
in sentiment. 


8100 for a sons—see the back of “Echoes,” No. 2 of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSIC. 
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Questions Worth Answering. 


What is the Difference between Hard Labour 

and Penal Servitude ? 

The difference is onc of period and treatment. Hard 
labour varies as to period from a few days to two years, 
and however well a prisoner behaves himself the sen- 
tence is never shortened. There are two classes of 
hard labour. 1 

In the first class the punishment administered con- 
sists of six to ten hours’ work at the treadmill, the 
erank, or the capstan, or at stone-breaking or shot- 
drill. In the second class the hard labour really con- 
sists of such punishments as may be decided by the 
justices in session. „ 

Penal servitude is the modern substitute for trans- 
portation beyond the seas. . : . ; 

A term of penal servitude begins with nine months 
hard labour in a probationary prison, and after that 
the convict is employed on public works in a penal 
settlement. The work is comparatively light, and in 
most prisons a well-bchaved man gets off pretty easily. 
In addition to this, by virtue of a system of marks for 
good behaviour, he has always before him the possi- 
euo ynoqu you u fq aouaques sty Buronpes 30 4 
year in five. 

How are Glases Beads Made ? 

A. rope-walk is connected with the glass factory, a 
narrow gallery about 150ft. long, sd situated that the 
middle of it is not far from the furnaces. Two work- 
men seize a huge wedge of molten 1 — between their 
blow pipes, and after it has been blown hollow, they 

adually stretch it out into a long, swinging rope, 

ollow in the centre. When cool, it is skilfully chipped 
into fragments of uniform size; these fragments are 
then picked up by boys, and stirred in a tub with sand 
and ashes, to fill the holes, and prevent the sides flatten- 
ing, when heat is again applied. 

“Bais final heating is done in a skillet over a hot fire, 
to round the edges and give the bends a —— form. 
When cool they are placed in sieves, sand and 
ashes drop out of the holes, and the beads are ready 
to be sorted according to size. 

Do Animals Need Umbrellas ? 

Much as animals dislike rain, none of them, save 
the squirrel, build themselves shelters to keep it off. 
Monkeys set their backs against tree trunks, as a pro- 
tection from driving rain, but never make a protec- 
tive roof. 

It is a common sight to see a drenched herd of cattle 
huddled her on some ex common in a 
pour of rain, when they have no choice or chance of 
shelter; but even the orang-outang, which builds a 
small sleeping platform in the trees, never seems to 
think of a roof, though the Dyaks say that when it is 
raining heavily it sometimes covers itself with the 
leaves of a large fern. 

How Old is the Emblem of a Lovers’ Heart 7 

In the days before metals were used, weapons made 
af stone were formed by prehistoric men. 

Among the most notable of such ancient weapons 
are a number of beautifully-chipped arrow. 
which have been taken to be the work of fairies, an 
have, therefore, been used as charms from very remote 
times. In Scotland they are called “elf-bolts,’’? and 
they are so shaped that when the central projection 
is broken off, the semblance of a lovers’ heart remains. 
Can Fish Change Colour ? 

Anglers have noticed that fish of the same species, 
caught in the same stream, often differ completely 
in colour, and take protective hues that match the 
prevailing local colouring of their homes. 

Herr Otto Gotthilf found, by a course of experi- 
ments with turbote, that this faculty of changing 
colour in accordance with the surroundings is 
primarily See to the action of light upon the optic 
nerve. The be does not act directly upon the eye, 
but is refi from such substances as are around, 
and affects the colouring cells through the nerve 
centres of the fish. 

Proof of this was obtained by severing the optic 
nerve of a turbot, when it was found that f. no longer 

the power of changing colour. 


on what Church To fe th 
7 Wer ere a Sacred 


A picturesque tower is the oldest part of the Swiss 
Church at Cham „ a village which lies in a valley 
under the shadow of the towering Dent du Midi. 

- Dedicated to St. Theodule, this church was built 
in 1726, on the site of an ancient chapel. The tower, 
with its unique pi crown, carries a statuette 


of the patron saint, a quaint old and the 
following oryptic inscription, which bie pusiled 
many travellers: 
QUOD AN TRIS MULCE PA 
GUIS TI DINE Vir 
HOC SAN CHRIS DUICE LA 
the syllables above and below with those 
in „nialbe, it reads: 
1 
e 


which may be freely rendered: 


t which the Serpent with sad charm imbued, 
A. Sood of Christ with sweetnens has renewed.” 


What is a “Dude”? 

Murray’s dictionary describes the word dude as 8 
slang term that came into vogue in New York about 
the Taginuring of 1888, adding that its actual or 


Portuguese doudo, a dolt, some have suggested that 
it preserves the actual name of an otherwise for- 
otten dandy, while others have supposed that it arose 
rom ridicule of the mincing ok eal of “ How 
d’you do, which some fops affect. 
robably, however, the correct origin is that sug- 
gested by Professor Skeat, who maintains that it is 
a shortened form of the low German ' duden-kop”’ or 
“ duden-dop,” a blockhead. In Grimm’s German 
dictionary the shortened form dude actually 
occurs, and is defined by the Latin stupidus.’’ The 
correct pronunciation, therefore, is dood,“ rhyming 
with food, and it is interesting to note that it is so 
ronounced in parts of the States, and that dialect 
ictionaries give ‘“dood’—a blockhead—as a 


Cornish word. 
Ie “Pairing” in Parliament Sanctioned by 
the House 7 

The custom of pairing is quite unknown to the 
forms of Parliament itself. Any mention of it within 
either Chamber would be altogether out of order, but 
there is a pleasant fiction that it is a purely private 
arrangement to be made at the discretion of those 
concerned, 

This is true enough to a limited extent, and for a 
short time, but pairing on any party division 
cannot be lightly carried out, and a member who de- 
sires to pair at such a time will find that this can ay 
be done safely through the Whips, and not at 
_— some really good reason can given for 
a nce, 


What Disease can be Cured by Burial ? 


H 


was told off to keep the flies from their faces. 
ition for two hours, and the 


It has long been an established fact that the bright 
colourin; many flowers has not been so much 
i to please mankind, as to attract insects for 
— of fertilisation, and we can constantly see 
‘or ourselves that gay blossoms are visited by many 


There are, however, some green 
odourless and insignificant, so far as we can N 
buszing d 


all | 
most common and notable —_ of this js the 
White Briony, and it is thought that in this a very 
subtle odour is present, which appeals to the delicate 
sense of smell which insecte undoubtedly possess. 

It is found, tco, that such flowers have a very strong 
influence on p aphic te which indicates that 
they are of an “ultra violet colour, quite invisible 
to us, which probably these tiny eyes can detect. 
Bias sae, Seen) Reem: eneated, on 

Bench ? 


Among the judges who decided against Hampden in 

the famous oh meni case of 16885 no one 

himself so strongly as Sir Robert Berkeley. “Ye said 

that he had never heard or read that the 

king, but that it was most true that the king was 

the law, a living, speaking, and acting law. 
When the day of reckoning came 1641, — 


are, of course, — 
1 of their formation is carefully maintained. 
curious snuff-boxes are fan . 

the mate with 


is abou they 
£2 12s, 6d., and ladies’ work-boxes of 
similar construction for £25, 


is not recorded. Some have tried to trace it dn 


POST-CARDS THAT WHISTLE. 


Striking Novelties of the Prevailing Craze, 


Prorunsz post-cards that talk and and whistle 
will very soon find their way into many British homes, 
At present are being boomed by their originators, 
a French te, who have flooded the Paris post- 


card market, and intend to flood all the world’s 
capitals with the novelty. 

o an ordinary pictorial card is affixed a very thin 
transparent gelatine disc on which is impressed a 
E musical record. Through the centre of 
the disc a small hole is pierced, enabling the post-card 
to el gee on an ordinary “talking machine,’’ and 
played in the usual hint 

Innumerable ibilities are opened up by the new 
cards. Instead of wishing your friends a Happy 
Christmas and a Prosperous New Year,’’ or some 
similar trite and hackneyed message, you will soon be 
able to send a ting couched with all the fervour 
= animation ete ps 7 4 

ready p of great singers and com rs 
are accompanied by extracts from their — — 


Surprise post- cards, the of which cannot 
on a gramophone, 
are other novelties of this kind which are having a 


y French champagne firms, too, have distributed 
large numbers of these cards which literally sing the 
praises of their wares, and other firms are using the 
novelty as an adverti medium. 

It is safe to assert that at the next Parliamentary, 
FFC 
8 sending mere! ir 
candidates for political eens Will 3 tent 
with phon ic records of their election ad 
too, has another novelty of this kind in Tus 
Dairy Post-carp, or more correctly, the Carrs Joun- 
Nn 


and on the other is printed a reproduction 

secon of the da — half 6 
ing evi YY, accompani 2 

dozen brief telegrams givin the . sawn: 


The Carrs Jounnat is pub at a penny, and is 
on sale every afternoon A four o'clock. — of the 
best-known artists have contributed drawings to this 


V 


gry city. These cards, which are now sold extensivel 
nd, have the of an old woman wi 
rella on back. When the weather 


an 
is likely to fine the umbrella is blue, when -rain 
EF i 
From Germany, however, comes the whistling post- 
card. When spun round between the fingers it emits a 
sound like the note of a bird. 
British-made 


ends and 


enterprising inventor has made it possible to 
packets of self-toning post-cards, prepared 
image or picture is i 
out and developed in 3 no —— — 
bath being 


ra ne- 


ina con’ solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, while, the tint is sepia, v go ig 
light rk brown, stren f the 
fixing bath and the'd Mineo 


Such novelties do much to make the 
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eguinst Acsident and 
— neee 
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X. 
WM α⏑Q « Den of tH Lack to: Pet 
a Baby in the Scales. 


Oxx of the strangest of the many strange customs 
that centre round the arrival into the world of a 
new baby is that which decrees that others—the 
friends and relatives of its father and mother—must 
eat and drink in order that it, the infant, may 
thrive and grow strong. 

This usage is cverywhere prevalent, though the 
nature of the sustenance provided varies with the 
latitude and longitude. 

In the extreme north of England it is “rum- 
butter, an exceedingly rich, but not unpalatable 
compound, whose main ingredients are butter, sugar, 
rum, and spices of various kinds. 

Every person entering the house at the time, and 
for weeks afterwards, is given a taste, and the more 
people who can be to partake of the proffered 
dainty the better it is supposed to be for baby. 


FEEDING THE BABY BY PROXY. 

Among the Aleutians frozen seals’ eyes are con- 
sidered the correct thing. They are stored up in 
on. § for months beforehand, like marbles or sweets, 
and on the eventful day one is handed ceremoniously 
to each visitor, who sucks it as one would a lollipop. 
The more seals’ eyes thus disposed of, the more beau- 
tiful, limpid, and bright are baby’s eyes supposed to 
grow. 

The natives of the upper Amazon celebrate a birth 
with a feast of jaguar meat, of which everyone must 
partake. By this means the child is endowed with the 
sleekness and grace, no less than with the courage 
and the cunning, which are the most notable attri- 
butes of this panne cat. 

Similarly, the Samoyedes of the Lena delta fatten 
their babies by proxy, stuffing each guest with rein- 
deer meat drenched in fish oil. The Kalmuck Tartar, 
that his newly-arrived son may grow up a fearless 
rider, sets a banquet of horseflesh before all comers. 
Among the South Sea Islanders honey is eaten by the 
relatives, thereby endowing the little one with that 
sweetness of disposition upon which these simple 
people set such store. g 

WHY BABIES ARE LIFTED. N 

Another belief that is exceedingly widespread is 
that baby, when it first leaves its mother’s room, 
must go upstairs before it goes downstairs. When, 
as frequently happens, the mother’s room is at the 
top of the house, and there is consequently no “u 
stairs,“ the difficulty is avoided by placing a chair 
in the doorway for the nurse to stand upon as she 

uits the chamber with her little charge in her arms 
or the first time. 

Primitive races, whose houses are mostly one- 
storeyed, lift the new-born mite high in their arms, 
throw it into the air, or climb with it laboriously to 
the top of a tall tree. There is more in this than 
meets the eye. It is, in fact, a species of dedication. 
The child must be first shown to the Great Spirit, who 
lives up aloft. : : 

Often this is a solemn function, a sacred ceremony, 
in which a whole people take part. Thus, among the 
mountaineers of the Neilgherries a thousand war- 
riors accompany father and babe to the great cow- 
shed wherein the tribal gods are penned. Seven 
times the wailing little creature is hoisted high in 
air. Seven times laid low on Mother Earth. 


INFANTS MUST NOT BE WEIGHED. 

And at each lifting and lowering the assembled 
multitude beat their shields with their spears, re- 
peating aloud at the same time, a stated formula: 
“May a blessing descend upon our children! May 
the cows, the calves, the whole people prosper !”’ 

Meanwhile no shadow must fall upon baby, nor 
must he be handled by anyone but the father. 

And, above all, new-born infants must not be 
measured. . To do so would be to invoke gratuitously 
all manner of calamity and misfortune upon their 

r little pates. : 
ees, too, it is considered unlucky to wei 
them. The mild Hindu, the English peasant, the 
dusky African savage, the Scottish crofter, the Irish- 
man, the German, the Dutchman, all think alike on 
this subject. ; 

Dr. Lumholts offered a poor Hottentot woman a 
sovereign to allow him to put into the scales an 
exceptionally fine boy to whom she had just given 
birth. Not only did she reject the tempting offer 
with disdain, but the worthy doctor narrowly escaped 


9 


being mobbed by her female friends and relatives, 


8100 for a song—see 


in revenge for what they esteemed his deliberate 
attempt to work the child evil. 

If you rock an empty cradle, you will rock a new 
baby into it. There is not a county in England, 
Wales, Scotland, or Ireland where the belief is not 
prevalent. It is voiced in a score of po ular couplets, 
of which the best known is probably t „ following: 

If you rock the cradle empty, 
Then you shall have babies plenty. 


Go over the whole earth, east and west, south and 
north, and you will find the same superstition pre- 
valent. In some parts of the world, too, notably in 
Scotland and Germany, it is considered ominous of 
baby’s death; and Swedish folk say it skould be 
avoided, as it is apt to make the child noisy and 
given to crying. 

A baby born on a Sunda 
but by common consent both 
are ill-omened birthdays. 

Importance is also attached, in many countries, to 
the hour of the birth. Children born at precisel 
twelve midnight, are supposed to be endowed with 
occult powers. So, too, are those born at the “chime 
hours ’’—i.e., three, six, and nine. The Germans and 
‘Russians believe that when a child is born in leap 
year, either it or its mother will die within the year. 


— —— 

Tue middle ages we so often hear spoken of do 
not refer to the ladies. Ladies have no middle ages; 
they are all young or old! 

— — 

Sue: “No, sir; it is impossible. I am sorry indced, 
but I can never marry you.“ 

He: “What about the encouragement you gave me 
last night in the waltz? ’”’ 

She: “Oh, that mustn’t be counted—what I said was 
under pressure, so to speak.“ 

— — — — 
THOSE DEAR OLD LETTERS. 
oO a bunch of 
ellow and 
Letters he 
Ere the 


is bound to be lucky, 
Tuesday and Thursday 


ef! those 
Car. E missives ol, 


jealous care; 
(You may take it from me that you could find 
No flies on this ladye fayre.) 


NEIGHBOURLY NEIGHBOURS. 


A rater humorous story is told of a lawyer and 
physician who lived next door to each other in a small 
country town. 

The physician one day asked if he might borrow 
from the lawyer his edition of Shakespeare’s works. 

“You are welcome to read the work in my library.“ 
the lawyer answered, but you can’t take it away with 

ou, I am sorry to say, for I have lost so many books 
hrough lending them that I havo resolved never to let 
another volume leave my house.“ 

A week passed, and the lawyer came and asked for 
the loan of his lawn-mower. ; 

„1 am only too glad to lend you my lawn-mower,’’ 
said the physician, “though it is my rule never to let 
it leave my lawn. There, however, you may use it all 
you please.“ 

—— ͤK—— — 


He: “I suppose Miss de Millions married that poor 
young artist because she loved him? ” 
She: “No; because hor dearest friend loved him.” 
—— = fee 
Wowen kiss when they mect just to show the men 
that they are ready to do unto others as they would 
that others should do unto them. 
— — 
Lapy: Why don’t you go to work? Don't you 
know that a rolling stone gathers no moss? 
The Tramp: “ Madam, not to evade your question at 
all, but merely to obtain information, may I ask what 
practical utility moss is to a man in my condition? 


A DAINTY GIFT. 


Noruine makes a pretticr or daintier gift than a well- 
executed miniature. Anyone desiring to possess one 
oper og send 8 ph g ewe = - 5 to 
de together with a order for 18. 6d., and two 
stamps for the Postage of the miniature, to Mimtatur: 
(Department 56), C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W. O. On the back of the photograph prt 
your name and address, and stato colour of hair (dark 
or light), — (pale or florid), and 
Also say whether the miniature is to be in the 
pin, pendant, brooch, or bangle charm. 


colour of eyes. 
form 1 a 


RAILWAY GUARDS WHO KEEP SHOPS. 


How Servants of the Big Companies lacrease their 
Incomes, : 


— 


Porrixd aside the question of tips, there are very 
many ways by which railway guards systematically 
increase their incomes. . 
A lucky man, for instance, is he who is placed in 
charge of a slow, long-distance train running to and 
from London, which bas to pass through a oo 
or through wild country in which game in plentiful. 
The guard has little difficulty in making the 
acquaintance of country people, who, by arrango- 
ment, bring to their nearest station, on appointed 
days, baskets of new-laid eggs, home-made butter, 
Devoushire cream, and occasionally young chickens 
and other produce of the farm. The guard pays 
ready-money, and, therefore, is er a particularly 
low rate. Carriage costs him nothing. 
Throughout all last winter a certain guard brought 
into London every week upwards of fifty dosen eggs, 
for which he paid from 10d. to 1s. per dozen. (These 
he had no difficulty in selling to the stores and to 
certain West End hotels at fifty per cent. increase. 
Tho profits made by this man’s “little private busi- 
ness’’ added 25s. per week to his income during the 
whole time. 5 
A certain Midland guard has for many yearg past 
brought up to London three times a week a market 
basket containing about cight dozen eggs. These he 
sells to a dealer with whom he has contractéd to 
supply a certain quantity weekly. Taking the good 
with the bad, he reckons to make a profit of fourpence 
on every dozen eggs he sells. : 
Another guard, with a good “ wayside connection 
in the West of England, was for many years,’ in a 
quiet way, a Aa importer of rabbits. But for the 
room the animals took up in his van, and the con - 
sequent limit to the number he found it ble to 
deal with at one time, this man would doubtless have 
. into private life even earlier than he actually 


id. 

He was in the habit of paying from 4s. to 5a. per 
dozen for his “bunnies,” and, having established an 
excellent connection of his own, he, fortunately, 
found himself independent of dealers, his wife retai - 


ing some of the rabbits to her friends, while he him- 


J self sold many to regular passengers. 


Should any reader be fond of an occasional bird, 
either game or otherwise, he cannot do better than 
make friends with a guard in charge of a train 
running into a part of England where birds are 
plentiful and cheap. - : 

Often enough a bird, which would cost 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
in a London shop (and then, perhaps, be of doubtful 
age and origin), may be bought without difficulty, 
and absolutely fresh, for ninepence or tenpence & 
couple of hundred miles away “down tho line.“. 

At times when hares have been marked up in the 
London shops at 3s. 6d. and 4s. each, tho writer has 
had many a fine one at 2s., and even less, through 
the agency of a friendly guard on one of the Northern 
lines. Even this price, it is needless to say, left the 
guard a very fair profit. 

Not more than ten years a it was a common 
practice for country folk living at little waysido 
places to commission the guard of the cross-coyntry 
train, which stopped at their station in the early 
morning, to bring back with him at night from the 
market town, whither the train was bound, groceries, 
hardware, drapery, clothes, and a thousand and one 
odds and ends. 7 

Nothing loth, the guard garnered in his two com- 
missions on each and every transaction. Cheaper 
tickets and more rigid punctuality (entailing much 
shorter stops at wayside stations) havo largely; con- 
tributed to the disappearance of this particular form 
of trading. 

Nevertheless, many 1 who import and 
butter into London take back with them into the 
country—sometimes as an exchange, and in lieu of 
actual cash payment—dried fish, fresh vegetables, and 
fruit—such as bananas, which are better and infinitely 
cheaper in the Metropolis than elsewhero. 

The story is told of a certain guard, a bachelor, on 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, who made 
many a shilling 4 habitually acting as nursemaid for 
his neighbours. He was proverbially good-natured and 
popular with children. He had a largo number of 
acyudintances whose better halves made it a regular 
custom to ask him, as a favour, to take their little 
Jim or little Freddie—of course, always the most 
troublesome child in the family—for a ride in his 
van on washing days. i 

Another guard, employed on the Great Eastern Rail- 
way at one time, made quite a handsome thing every 
night by selling farthing candles at a penny each to 
passengers who wished to read their newspapers and 
who found striking matches too much work. 

Many guards running to the seaside and to 
watering-places carry in their pockets the cards of 
hotel proprictors whose houses they strongly recom- 
mend to any inquiring passenger—of course for a 
consideration. 

Then there are guards whose wives themselves let 
rooms, and, it is hardly necessary to add, that Mrs. 
Guard’s “drawing-room ”’ is nearly always let. 


the back of “ Echoes,” No. 2 of PEARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC. 
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Duc. 1, 1904. 


Criminal Crowded Out. 

To relieve the congestion in the prisons at Kingston, 
Jamaica, tho governor has decided to release a number 
of habitual criminals. 

Smokeleso Warships. 

2 Austrian railw — has discovered a process 
by which the smoke of warships can be entirely concealed 
from viow. 
Herrings by the Million. 

During one week recently some big catches cf herring 
have been made at Yarmiuth. Over 3,046 laste were 
landed, or 52,000,000 fish in all. 

Corner in Graves. 


The Strength of Mushrooms. 

When a large fagstcne in Porchester-terrace, 
Bayswater, was found to be displaced, workmen diecovered 
that it had been forced upwards by three or four mushrooms 
growing underneath. 


Horse Eate Pigeons. 
A borse named Bill, belonging to Dr. Hornblower, of 
Jersey — U.S.), has been discovered eating s. It 
birds fly into the stable to pick up grain and 

then quietly devours them. 


Society Mariner. 

Mies J me Morgan, a Philadelphia Society beauty, has 
been nv ar led a master mariner’s certificate for all oceans, 
which. :s the highest mark for navigating skill. She 
obtuified her experience on her father’s yacht. 

Gun in a Wooden Leg. 

A wooden-legged beggar shot and killed a man in the 
strects of Valverde, Spain. When seized no weapon could 
be found upon him until his wooden legs were examined. 
Then a gun was found eecretly fixed in one of them. 
Happy Pauper. 

This is how a pauper wrote of Birmingham Workhoure 
to a friend: It is bonutiful. There is a nice little stream 
at the back of the Home and some fishing. Thero 
are three public-houses within five minutas; in fact, you 
can see one from our piace.” 

Origin of a Fashion. 

The origin of that very extraordinary fashion of wearing 
the trousers turned up, wet or fife the weather, is said to 
have been cansed by the King, then Prince of Wales, 
omitting to turn down the of his trousers after a 
shower of rain at Kempton Park. 


The Latest Malady. 
To the ping-pong eye, the billiard arm, the tennis 
elbow, and the bicycle stoop, must be added the new com- 
of “bridgitis.” It is the consequence of over-indul- 


plaint 
in bridge. E 
— bebs the ears. 


Marked Plaice. 

The Lancashire and Western Sea Fisheries Committee 
ars about to release in the Irish Sea 1,C00 plaice marked by 
silver wire threaded through the body. Rewards will bo 


Cause of Collision. 

At the Beard of Trade inquiry at Brixham recently 
into the loss of the trawler Lyra ty collision with the 
steamer Heathbank, the chief mate of the latter vessel 
stated that he had to leave the bridge to instruct 
1 who were mainly foreigners, how to carry out 


Hand Ine‘ead of N Board. 

A novel sandwich board 
8 into the Lenten — It takes 
tho F the back of which is 

the nature of the articles 


is always pointing in the direction 
shop, theatre, or restaurant is 


ab‘e co! es, the foreign Consuls in Italy, to the 
insults an — a in the red book. 
begging , the 
constant thefts of railway „ the mosquitoes and 
„ and similar that the careful Mr 

to the Mr. 


Burglary for a Dog. 
Frau Bach, an Austrian Lady, has been fined £4, and 
for ten days, on account 
found in the street 


PICKED PARS. |“... 
lights. 


WHAT THE TRIANGLE MEANS. 


‘Wrra the advent of motor-cars, and the 
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is closed a white diso 
with, underneath, certain ep wad 
shows the sember of miles per 
1 at which the car may be driven past 
the spot where the board is erected. 
— 
THE DOG DOCKHAND. 
Porrsmours is the proud ofa “ dock- 
hand.” “ Jack,” as the animal is called, is an in 
looking fox terrier, and his greatest delight is to help 
the men on the ‘ 
pier. Directly a F 


mooring rope is 
throws tron as 
steamer, he 
catches 


who make the 
vessel fast. 
Jack is a most 
— worker, tor he takes up bis 1 79 
ding- etage early ev morning, and nothing w. 
induce him to eve until the day is done. The dog was 
never trained to the work, but does it simply because he 
likes it and because he has seen it done a number of 
times by the men whose pet he is. 


MEASURING BRIDES. 


ire, and here isa picture 

of the eae measuring machine 
decided the fortunes of 

scores of monial candidates. 


the 
the tallest, and the shortest 
stds Orta po 
an 
minister. All St. turns out on “ Bride Measuring 
Day,” and the occasion is made a holiday. 
— 
CHINESE PUNISHMENT CHAIR. 
Tun chair shown below is constructed on the same 
eS = stocks formerly in use in 
ritain, but on a much more elaborate scale. 


The unfortunato 
who 


himeelf im in 
this chair, besides the 
his ped 
quent upon hiscram 
condition, experiences 
considerable pain in 
the neck, by reason of 
the circlet of short and 
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Lamp-poste. 


Sor elunbing soot famp-pocts and extinguiah- 


V considerable 
a 

neh Jt Se ee Its cost was 
23 Square yard. 

Foxes Snared and Soild. 

It is stated that a number of foxes are in 
‘Westmorland and sent to the South of England to make 
sport for the huntsmen. 

King Edward a Prise-Winner. 
Edward bas received the Prize for the 


Borough 
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* 
was cured of acute rheumatism by — w : 
“Wireless” Alarm. 
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Losses and Galas. 


ere Returned to Ratepayers Because of a 
Bae Clerk’s Meer- 


lag to a Misunderstand:ng a Sh'p Became 
And Owlag wae 


An engineering firm in the Midlands made a | 


isastrous blunder when, thinking to extend their 
ream they had 100,000 circulars printed in 
Russian, neatly addressed from a Russian directory, 
and sent to the land of the Tsar for distribution 

rough the : 

r esi te Bee, 8 1 were confiscated 
the censor, and promptly burnt. . 
the firm in — Thi not know that printed 
matter of any description intended for distribution in 
Russia, must first be sent to the Russian censor at 
St. Petersburg, with Russian stamps inclosed for an 
official reply. No matter if it is only & price-list, it 
must go before the censor; otherwise it is treated in 

the way indicated. 

There is, however, another postal blunder, of a 
standing nature, which is constantly being perpe- 
trated—in this case on behalf of a Government—and 
a p ssive one at that. The only way, indeed, 
in which private firms are connected with it, is in a 
profitable capacity. ; 

HOW AMERICAN FIRMS SAVE MONEY. 

Amcrican business firms are to-day saving money 
by having their circulars sent in bulk to this country, 
for the pu of having them posted from here to 
the United States. „ . 

A halfpenny stamp is required on a business circular 
from Britain to America, 1 her inland postage in 
States is in most cases higher. „ 
that is where the blunder comes in. The United 
States postal authorities lose moncy by reason of 

their absurd rates of inland postage. 

The American business firms, on the other hand, 
save money by shipping their circulars at à low rate 
to Liverpool ready-addressed, and then having them 

ted back to America. oe 

But the American Government is not the only one 
that can err. The “big button blunder,” for in- 
stance, is still talked of at our own War Office in Pall 


all. 

About three years ago a new t of button was 
decided on for the Army. One button was chosen, 
and a pattern sent to the King, who at once signified 
his approval. 1 sig BUTTON BLUNDER. 

Urgent orders having been sent to the manufac- 
turers, the button was turned out as fast as the 
machinery could be made to work, and reached the 
Army clothing people at Pimlico by the million. 

Then it was discovered that, by a “regrettable 
accident,’’ the wrong donee had found its way to 
Sheffield. The work had to be done over again, and 
the new buttons, representing thousands of pounds 
of the taxpayers’ money, went into the melting pot. 

1 — 


babl what was in some respects one 
ob te bie : business blunders ever committed by 
any British Government was the passing of that part 


he Merchaudise Marks Act which makes it com- 
Pine that goods imported into this country should 
r the name of their country of origin. 

That was all very well for the time when most 
foreign goods were of a very inferior description, and 
the average Briton only needed to be assured that 
they were foreign goodstor him to avoid them. 

Bat of late years the foreigners have effected a 
tremendous improvement in their wares—big and 
little—a fact of which they are not slow to remind 
ia WHAT THE LABEL HAS DONE. 

When the German liner Deutschland, for instance, 
wailed up Southampton water after having for a time 
wrested from us the blue riband of the Atlantic, there 
hung from her bows a huge board on which was 
painted the sarcastic announcement“ Made in Ger- 
many.” 

The Germans are also taking to assuring us that 
their good are “genuine” German manufacture— 


thereby artfully implying that there is something 
— pray t 5 oa they are made in Ger- 
many. 


The same dodge is resorted to in connection 
with much of the cheap German stationery. _ 

“Printed in Germany looks rather suspicious, 
but “ Printed at 185 Fine Art Works in Saxony con- 
ures up quite different visions. 
' Al - — it is an open question whether the Act 
ref to hus not done more harm than good. 
France and other countries are improving their 
workmanship, and following in Germany's lead. 80 


much so that in the case of briar 8 , for instance, 
made in England out of good Eng bak ice it is some- 
times found expedient to attach the label “Made in 
France,” as conveying to the purchaser’s mind an 
idea of superiority. 

An error was also recently made in connection with 
the municipal rate at Maidstone which was certainly 
big enough in its curious way. The one good point 
about it was that it was of a remedial nature. 

A rate of 18. 8d. in the pound had been declared, 
and among the Council’s liabilities was reckoned a 
“bank overdraft’ of £1,217. 

Later on the joyful news leaked out that this was 
not an overdraft at all, but the very opposite thing-- 
a bank balance. A clerk, it 9 had been so 
used to entering overdrafts, that he was not prepared 
for the novelty of a credit balance. 

This correction of the accounts reduced tho rate by 
$d. in the pound. 

Even more easily remedied in the long run was a 
difficulty which arose in connection with the recent 
Cork Exhibition, and was for a time the cause of some 
anxiety. 

On a Bank Holiday a large sum of money was lodged 
in the great safe, as the banks were 8 The 
official who placed the money in the safe, however, 
. soon after and found he was unable to open 


Local locksmiths were called in, but every effort to 
ip the safe failed, and at last it was shipped off to 
tho makers in London. 

SHIP WITHOUT AN OWNER. 

When it reached the makers’ workshop, elaborate 
preparations were made to cut the back of the safe 
out. At this stage, somebody casually suggested that 
the ordinary key of the safe should be tried. 

This was done, and the door flew back without a 
hitch. The money was found intact. 

A blunder committed by the owners of the Italian 
steamship Tergeste, in sending her on a voyage to 
this country in an unseaworthy condition, has recently 
had a strange outcome. 

The bill for repairs when she was docked in the 
Thames soon ran up to thousands of pounds, in addi- 
tion to which there was an expenditure of something 
like £20 a day for dock-dues and keep of the crew 
while she was lying idle. Accordingly the owners 
wired from Italy that they washed their hands of her 
tho vessel was not worth keeping, and was no 
longer theirs. 

Thus was witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of 
an ownerless ship in the London Docks, with captain 
and crew “eating their heads off” in idleness. 

Tho crew, of course, wanted their wages, and cn 
the matter being brought before Mr. Justice Jelf, he 
ordered that these should be taken out of the proceeds 
of sale of ship and cargo, which had been placed in 
the hands of the Admiralty Marshal for disposal by 
public auction. 


A LADY POLICEMAN. 

THERE is in the world one lady policeman. Miss 
Helen Wilder did not become a member of the police 
force of the city of Honolulu in order to gain a living. 
Her father is one of the great sugar kings of the Pacific, 
and worth several millions. 

It was her love for children and animals that 
rompted this young girl—she is now only 
wenty-four—to seek the appointment. She is a mounted 

officer, and wears on her soft felt hat the silver star 
which is the badge of her calling. She carries a 
ately this dasbin lady discovered * 

ly this oung y discove that the 
captain of a — that had lately put into port 
had for some trivial ce locked his two little mother- 
less children into a cabin, and kept them there for three 
days on bread and water. Alone she went aboard the 
vessel and ordered the protesting ruffian ashore, where 
he was duly punished for his brutality. 


Tue Man: “She has beautiful hair. 
is her own? 
The Maid: “Yes, I’ve seen the bill.“ 


I wonder if it 


Simple and tuneful music will be found in all the pieces 
issued in the new series 


PEARSON'S 6d. MUSIC. 


The first three pieces, obtainable at all music-sellers and 
bookstalls for Sixpence, are 


Writt d 1 b. 
HOMEWARD end 
ECHOES - w e Bingham, r 


Words Ed. Tesch 
VENETIA - e f. Pen- 


the back of ‘’ Venetia’’ (on sale December Ist) will 
found full particulars of an offer of a 
PRIZE OF 8100. 


The three songs can be heard on the Gramophone at any 
Agency of the Gramophone and Typewriter Co. Ltd. 


On 
be 


THEIR GREATEST TREASURES. 


The Best-Liked Things in Big People’s Houses. 


DR. JOACHIM. 


Tun Doctor resides in a flat on the Kurfürstendamm 


that much admired Berlin thoroughfare of the many lime- 
trees, ; 


A suite of three drawing-rooms, opening one int> the 


other, forms the music- room — an apartment which for 
comfort and artistic adornment in the way of paintings and 
ne leaves nothing further to be wished for. 


ere is, of course, a widely-spread Joachim cult, and the 


bust in marble of the Doctor by Donndorf, and another of 
him in bronze by Hildebrand, are remindful of honours 


thrust on Dr. Joachim rather than sought by one of the 
most modest of men. ‘ 

If tactfully pressed, the veteran violinist may even be 
induced to show you the great laurel wreath—the leaves 
inscribed German fashion with the names of his numerous 
admirors—which was presented to him in 1889/ on the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of his first public 
appearance. J 
SIR GEORGE LEWIS, BART. 

PROFESSIONAL men are erally somewhat chary of 
anything which wd tend to introduce a “business” 
atmosphere into their own homes. In the dining-room. 
however, of Sir George's house at 88 Portland Place, is a 
pretty interior by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, in which the 
eminent solicitor is represented eeated in his office. , 

The music saloon, however, with its handsome ions, 
is the room which particularly commands your attention. 
a iriptc by numerous wall lighte, and a large electric sun- 
light cunningly fixed in the 1 1 the apartment serves 

irably the purpose for which it is intended. Yet Sir 
George, who confesses to a weakness for the distinguished 
artist, highly prizes an Early Victorian cott iano, 
because the front panel was painted in classic pe 
by Burne-Jones at a very early stage of his career. 

To return, however, to the -room. The heavil 
bound brautkist or bride-chest, is most interesting. It 
was brought by Lady Lewis from the land of her birth. 
Such are rarely seen outside castles or great houses in the 
Fatherland. 

SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA. 

Wuew Sir Lawrence's present charming home in St. John’s 
Wood was in course of construction he was copstantly 
drawing designs for almost overy part of the building. 
Consequently it is absolutely unlike any other house in 
existence. e doors, the windows, the furniture itself— 
all show signs of the individuality of the master-mind 
whieh designed them. 

The visitor is shown into a 
with pictures in the form of 
of the walls. These are by the most celebrated artists of 
the day, all intimate friends of Sir Lawrence, and in many 
instances represent their most able work. 

A glance at the studio of Lady Alma-Tadema suffices to 
mor a the baa dee a 
His wife's eat isa room in every 
for which Paten workmen were employed, and is rll 
in the style of the seventeenth century. 

But it is in the fous and lofty studio of the artist 
himself, with its silver-coloured walls, its inlaid floor, 
antique furniture, and onyx and marble window, that you 
realise how beautiful a studio may be made. 

THE CHINESE MINISTER, CHANG TEH-YIH. 

Ar the Legation in Portland Place, probably the most 
interesting things to the 3 are the 
Chinese themselves. 

While waiting, one or two soft-footed Celestials find 
occasion to pass through from an innerroom, Although 
they do not stare, but give rather the appearance of being 
lost in thought, it is little less than certain that they are 
completing their Western studies by a scrutiny of every 
fo er who comes within the Legation ; 

The Minister at last receives you with a kind and courtly 
greeting, e in correct English. The purpose of 
these notes, however, is to record impressions of the things 
the great Chinaman has about him. 

Truth to tell, these are reat more by the orna- 
mental than the substantial. Scrolls in bright colours, 
picturing flowers and graint tree-ferns; silken canopies 
and hangings that are the products of looms which are not 
available for the European purchaser. These, and the 
combination of colour and material in the textures and hues 
of the Minister’s garments themselves, leave one with a dim 
sensation of being face to face with Art mysteries beyond 
the Western ken. 

CAPTAIN BASIL HOOD. 

Arrnouan he once spent twelve years in a battalion of 
— the only evidence of your host’s former connection 
— tho Army is a pair of swords crossed on the wall of the 
l. 


n room painted white, 
let into the woodwork 


Mementoes, however, of Captain Hood’s memorable asso- 
ciation with the late Sir Arthur Sullivan are numerous. 
Over the fireplace, for pa is a walking stick which 
was once the property of the distinguished composer. It is 
made of rhinoceros hide, and has a boar’s tusk for its 
handle. On Sir Arthur's death it was presented by his 
executors to its t possessor. 

Beneath this E the identical baton with which Sir Arthur 
conducted his last completed Savoy The Rose of 
Persia, on the night of its production. The date of this 
(November 29th, 1899,) is written on the biton, and is 
surmounted by a framed and signed photograph of the 


com 1 

Alter these Sullivan souvenirs, porhaps the most interest. 
ing object the soldier dramatist has to show you is a large 
wooden model of the stage of the Savoy theatro. It is an 


exact reproduction, carefully built to scale, and was made 
in the theatre's workshop. J 


8100 for a song—see the back of “Echoes,” No. 2 of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSIC. 
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1 Crowded ate 1 
o relieve the congestion in the prisons at Kingston, 
Jamaica, tho governor has decided to release a number 
of habitual criminals. 

Smokeless Warshi 

In Tuskrian railway mechanic has discovered a process 
by which the smoke of warships can be entirely concealed 
from vicw. 
Herringe by the Million. 

During one week recently some big catches cf herring 
have been made at Yarmvuth. Over 3,946 laste were 
landed, or 52,000,000 fish in all. 

Corner in Graves. 
Some undertakers at 3 recen 


The Strength of Mushrooms. 

When a large fagetene in Porchester.terrace, 
Bayswater, was found to bo displaced, workmen diecov 
that it had been forced upwards by three or four mushrooms 
growing underneath. 

Horse Eate Pigeons. 

A borse named Bill, belonging to Dr. Hornblower, of 
Jersey City AN „ has been discovered eating 3s It 
waite un o birds fly into the stable to pick up grain and 
then quietly devours them. 


Society Mariner. 

Mirs J ne Morgan, a Philadelphia Society beauty, has 
been nv ar led a master mariner’s certificate for all oceans, 
ee the highest mark for navigating skill. She 
obtaified her experience on her father’s yacht. 

Gun in a Wooden Leg. 

A wooden-legged beggar shot and killed a man in the 
strects of Valverde, Spain. When seized no weapon could 
be found upon him until his wooden legs were 
Then a gun was found eecretly fixed in one of them. 


Happy Pauper. 

This is how a pauper wrote of Birmingham Workhoure 
to a friend: “ It is bonutiful. There isa nice little stream 
at the back of the Home and some fishing. There 
are three public-houses within five minutas; in fact, you 


can see one from our place.” 


omitting to turn down the of his trousers after a 


shower of rain at Kempton Park. 
The Latest Malady. 


he billiard arm, 
elbow, and the bicycle stoop, must be added the new com- 


seperate them. Many animals havo been hitched to his 
wrists, but Zebiteh a has nevor been 
Marked Plaice. 


The Lancashire and Western Sea Fisheries Committee 


object is to 
determine the nature and extent of the migration of plaice. 

Cause of Collision. 
At the Beard of Trade inquiry at Brixham recently 
collision with the 


Hand in of Sandwich Board. 
A novel departure from the customary sandwich board 
has just been introduced into the London 


streets. It takes 
- tho form of a gigantic hand, the back of which is 
nted the advertiser's name and the nature of thearticles 
that ke dosires to e: The hand on a long 
FEC 
t t — ways po direction 

where 8 advertised 8 restaurant 

eitua 


The Neapolitan Chamber of , after vain ap- 
to Mr. Karl Baedeker, in driven to call upon 
ab‘e co! es, the foreign Consuls in Italy, to the 
insults and de’amations contained in the red book. 
These ions relate to the the 
constant thefts of railway > and 


Burglary for a Dog. 
Frau Bach, an Austrian zany been fined £4, and 
or ten days, on account 
mal was found street 


ow Lemp woman has been fined at 
— ligh est famsp-posts and extinguish. 


WHAT THE TRIANGLE MEANS. | 


Mahogany Pavement. 
There is in the Rue Lafayette, in Paris, a considerable 


‘Wrra the advent of motor-cars, and the y of 
drivers to go at u rec pace, 1 =n amen aimee Its cost was 
n — 4 erect = oquare 
of driving, see oes tare It is stated that a of are in 
indicates the nearness of s dangerous W. and sent to the South of England to make 
e & prem g Bee , 
’ or green, King Edward a Prise-Winner. 
has sides eighteen inches long. | 4 Edward bas received the Grand Prize for the 
solid red disc indicates that the road | victoris Jubilee souvenirs in tke historical department of 
is closed to motorists, a white dire | the World's Fair at 8t. 
with, underneath, certain * Tea in Farthing 
Sr ee en Sy be ares pet | cn packets of tea are being sold throughout 
wi oar 
— 
Cheque for 81,415,000. 
THE DOG DOCKHAND. * for 3 ety bs Ad 
Porrsmours is the proud ofa sf Borough ee ee 


is called, is an in 


hand.” “ Jack,” as the ani 
greatest delight is to help 


looking fox terrier, and his Concession to Fathers. 
the men on the 


see pda fo o sabes aheas lnaomes ats wars 

thrown from a Ath certain amoun * . 

steamer, he Magistrates are Lasy. 

aan ie sa a ato Ser 

20 

5 i ee 

who make the Pa E F 

vessel fast. sem —-—ͤ 8 

e Jack is a most The Rev. M. B. Williams, a Chicago ster, 

uatiring worker, tor he takes up bis positicn on the een Sey ene I 
-ctage early every morning, and n w 1 

man e ee 


never trained to the work, but does it simply because he | A Bishop Without Gaiters. 


likes it and because he has seen it done a number of 
times by the men whose pet he is. 


MEASURING BRIDES. 
Measuninea brides for legacies is the remarkable 


Paper Kettles. 


of the 3 measuring machine 
of 


on they are ming heavy crops from what was 
Ma the newaindes eet aside to 
be divided a ae iberian Rail Electrifica 
3 0 — Count Lubienski, 2. — engineer, on eval 
consp for the electrification of the Trans- 


C Globe-trotting Cooks. 
. Pichirs and Octave Deroulle, two millionaire 
Ohi fi of New York, have decided to work their way 
imprisoned in world in two earning their livelihood by 
this chair, besides the cooking alone. They will ship as cooks from San Francisco 
oaily es conse: and thence cook their way to Europe and 
u cram 
condition, experiences tain ne Cures Rheumatism. 
considerable appears a some 
the 8 A eee — 
the circlet of short and „7... eae Soe 
— spikes which “than thirty of the highest in Switzerland, 
r. 
Laan ang Mg = was cured of acute rheumatism by such exercise. 
mares Borda 
porary y has recently 
of course impossible to . — been Atted 
sit for der one « Look Works, W. — eel 
tion. If the strain safe immediately sets at work a 
too severe the priso- transmitter, the safe to radiate waves in 
ner is apt to lose con- sufficient to alarms in any 
Steen oh olen oem ö. would also to the 
the sometimes ortable shock, 
* new industry is in course of at 
— victim shows signs 7 1 Minera, 
mountains, which is being used in the manufac- 
A go0‘d-plated pencil-case die ae of 
po a 7 7 The 8 cand from the works on te mountains to a 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. iy the Gueat Western Railway Conpany. 


Firms and Govern- 
ments both 
Losses and Galas. 


ere Returned to Ratepayers Because of a 
n Clerk's Error. 


Iag to a Misunderstand:ng a Sh'p Became 
W Ownerless. 


An engineering firm in the Midlands made | 


isastrous blunder when, thinking to extend their 
2 they had 100, 000 circulars printed in 
Russian, neatly addressed from a Russian directory, 
and sent to the land of the Tsar for distribution 

ugh the . 
OA Lrrirzl in Russia, ben 1 were confiscated 
he censor, and promptly burnt. _ 
the firm in — Thid not know that printed 
matter of any description intended for distribution in 
Russia, must first be sent to the Russian censor at 
St. Petersburg, with Russian stamps inclosed for an 
official reply. No matter if it is only & price-list, it 
must go before the censor; otherwise it is treated in 
the way indicated. 

There is, however, another postal blunder, of a 
standing nature, which is constantly being perpe- 
trated—in this case on behalf of a Government—and 
ap ssive one at that. The only way, indeed, 
in which private firms are connected with it, is in a 
profitable capacity. ö 

HOW AMERICAN FIRMS SAVE MONEY. 

Amcrican business firms are to-day saving money 
by having their circulars sent in bulk to this country, 
for the pu of having them posted from here to 
the United States. . 5 . 

A halfpenny stamp is requircd on a business circular 
from Britain to Amorica, 17 on inland postage in 

tates is in most cases higher. . 
tant is where the blunder comes in. The United 
States postal authorities lose money by reason of 
their absurd rates of inland postage. 

The American ie pig be op mat the ~~ mand, 

ve money by shipping their circulars at a low rate 
2 Liverpeal testy addressed, and then having them 

ted back to America. a 

But the American Government is not the only one 
that can err. The “big button blunder,” for in- 
stance, is still talked of at our own War Office in Pall 


all. 
aro three years ago a new t of button was 
decided on for the Army. One button was I 
and a pattern sent to the King, who at once signifi 
his approval. I gig BUTTON BLUNDER. 

Urgent orders having been sent to the manufac- 
turers, the button was turned out as fast as the 
machinery could be made to work, and reached the 
Army clothing people at Pimlico by the million. 

Then it was discovered that, by a “regrettable 
accident,“ the viceg Saree had found its way to 
Sheffield. The work had to be done over again, and 
the new buttons, representing thousands of pounds 
of the taxpayers’ money, went into the melting pot. 

Probably, however, what was in some respects one 
of the big business blunders ever committed by 
any British Government was the passing of that part 
of the Merchaudise Marks Act which makes it com- 

ulsory that goods imported into this country should 
heat the name of their country of origin. 

That was all ey well for 33 bape for = 
forei were of a very inferior description, an 
the oo Briton 3 needed to be assured that 
they were foreign goodstor him to avoid them. 

But of late years the se, i have effected a 
tremendous improvement in their wares—big and 
little—a fact of which they are not slow to remind 
a WHAT THE LABEL HAS DONE. 

When the German liner Deutschland, for instance, 
tailed up Southampton water after having for a time 
wrested from us the blue riband of the Atlantic, there 
hung from her bows a huge board on which was 
painted the sarcastic announcement“ Made in Ger- 
many.” 

The Germans are also taking to assuring us that 
their good are genuine 1 3 
thereby artfully implying that there something 
6 3 — they are made in Ger- 
many. 


The same is resorted to in connection 
with much of the cheap German stationery. _ 
“Printed in Germany looks rather suspicious, 
but “ Printed at — Fine Art Works in Saxony con- 
res up quite different visions. 
mt 4 8 it is an open question whether the Act 
tefe to hus not done more harm than good. 


France and other countries are improving their 


amophone 
workmanship, and following in Germany's lead. So | Agency of the Gramophone and Typewriter Co. Ltd. 
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much so that in the case of briar pipes, for instance, 
made in England out of good English elm it is some- 
times found expedient to attach the label “ Made in 
France,” as conveying to the purchaser’s mind an 
idea of superiority. 

An error was also recently made in connection with 
the municipal rate at Maidstone which was certainly 
big enough in its curious way. The one good point 
about it was that it was of a remedial nature. 

A rate of 18. 8d. in the pound had been declared, 
and among the Council’s liabilities was reckoned a 
“bank overdraft” of £1,217. 

Later on the joyful news leaked out that this was 
not an overdraft at all, but the very opposite thing-- 
a bank balance. A clerk, it rel had been so 
used to entering overdrafts, that he was not prepared 
for the novelty of a credit balance. 

This correction of the accounts reduced the rate by 
3d. in the pound. 

Even more easily remedied in the long run was a 
diffculty which arose in connection with the recent 
„„ and was for a time the cause of some 
anxiety. 

On a Bank Holiday a large sum of money was lodged 
in the great safe, as the banks were cod. The 
official who placed the money in the safe, however, 
returned soon after and found he was unable to open 


Local locksmiths were called in, but e 


the safe failed, and at last it hi 4 05 — 
open the safe nd at i 
tho makors in — ab ESE eee 


SHIP WITHOUT AN OWNER. 

When it reached the makers’ workshop, elaborate 
preparations were made to cut the back of the safe 
out. At this stage, somebody casually suggested that 
the ordinary key of the safe should be tried. 

This was done, and the door flew back without a 
hitch. The money was found intact. 

A blunder committed by the owners of the Italian 
steamship Tergeste, in sending her on a voyage to 
this country in an unseaworthy condition, has recently 
had a strange outcome. 

The bill for repairs when she was docked in the 
Thames soon ran up to thousands of pounds, in addi- 
tion to which there was an expenditure of something 
like £20 a day for dock-dues and keep of the crew 
while she was lying idle. A the owners 
wired from Italy that they washed their hands of her 
the vessel was not worth keeping, and was no 
longer theirs. 

us was witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of 
an ownerless ship in the London Docks, with captain 
and crew “eating their heads off“ in idleness. 

The crew, of course, wanted their wages, and cn 
the matter being brought before Mr. Justice Jelf, he 
ordered that these should be taken out of the proceeds 
of sale of ship and cargo, which had been placed in 
the hands of the Admiralty Marshal for disposal by 
public auction. 


— — 
A LADY POLICEMAN. 


Turxx is in the world one lady policeman. Miss 
Helen Wilder did not become a member of the police 
force of the city of Honolulu in order to gain a — 
Her father is one of the great sugar kings of the Pacific, 
and worth several millions. 

It was her love for children and animals that 
5 this p young girl—she is now only 

wenty · four to seek the appointment. She is a mounted 

officer, and wears on her soft felt hat the silver star 
wale is the badge of her calling. She carries a 
revolver. 

Lately this dashing young lady discovered that the 
captain of a Pres «| that had lately put into port 
had for some trivial locked his two little mother- 
less children into a cabin, and kept them there for three 
days on bread and water. Alone she went aboard the 
vessel and ordered the protesting ruffian ashore, where 
he was duly punished for his brutality. 


Tux Man: “She has beautiful hair. 
is her own? 
The Maid: “Yes, I’ve seen the bill.“ 


I wonder if it 


Simple and tuneful music will be found in all the pieces 
issued in the new series 


PEARSON'S 6d. MUSIC. 


The first three pieces, obtainable at all music- sellers and 
bookstalls for Sixpence, are 


Written and 1 b, 

HOMEWARD - Written and comporet by 
Words by Clifton Bingham, Mus! 

ECHOES - 
VENETIA - Wor's 27, FA. r Ber- 


the back of Venetia (on sale December Ist) will 
found full particulars of an offer of a 


PRIZE OF 8100. 
The three songs can be heard on the Gr 


On 
be 


at any 
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THEIR GREATEST TREASURES. 


The Best-Liked Things in Big People’s Houses. 


DR. JOACHIM. 

Tus Doctor resides in a flat on the Kurfürstendamm 
that much admired Berlin thoroughfare of the any lime- 
trees, . 

A suite of three drawing - rooms, opening one int) the 
other, forms the music-room — an apart ment which for 
comfort and artistic adornment in the way of paintings and 
sculpture leaves nothing further to be wished for. 

T is, of course, a widely-spread Joachim cult, and the 
bust in marble of the Doctor by Donndorf, and another of 
him in bronze by Hildebrand, are remindful of honours 
thrust on Dr. Joachim rather than sought by one of the 
most modest of men. 8 

If tactfully pressed, the veteran violinist may even be 
induced to * you the great laurel wreath—the leaves 
inscribed German fashion with the names of his numerous 
admirors—which was presented to him in 1889/ on the 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of his first public 
appearance, y 
SIR GEORGE LEWIS, BART. 

PROFESSIONAL men are erally somewhat chary of 
anything which re tend to introduce a ‘ business” 
atmosphere into their own homes. In the dining-room. 
however, of Sir George’s house at 88 Portland Place, isa 
pretty interior by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, in which the 
eminent solicitor is represented seated in his office. , 

The music saloon, however, with its handsome ions, 
is the room which particularly commands your attention. 
Lighted by numerous wall lighte, and a large electric sun- 
light cunningly fixed in the ceiling, the apartment serves 

mirably the purpose for which it is intended. Yet Sir 
George, who confesses to a weakness for the distinguished 
artist, highly prizes an Early Victorian cott iano, 
because the front panel was painted in classic pe 
by Burne-Jones at a very early stage of his career. 

To return, however, to the di -room. The heavil: 
bound brautkist or “bride-chest,” is most interesting. It 
was brought by Lady Lewis from the land of her birth. 
Such are rarely seen outside castles or great houses in the 
Fatherland. 

SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA. 

Wuen Sir Lawrence's present charming home in St. John’s 
Wood fer in 3 Bi construction Pon 2 ried 
drawing designs for almost overy part the . 
3 is absolutely unlike any other house in 
existence. doors, the windows, the furniture itself— 
all show signs of the individuality of the master-mind 
whieh designed them. 


The visitor is shown into a penn ts room painted white, 


with pictures in the form of let into the woodwork 
of the walls. These are by the most celebrated artists of 
the day, all intimate of Sir Lawrence, and in many 
instances t their most able work. 

A — at the studio of Lady Alma - Tadema suffices to 
show how the wife shares her husband’s tastes and ambitions. 
His wife's 8 retreat is a Dutch room in every detail, 
for which Dutch workmen were employed, and is furnished 
in the style of the seventeenth century. 

But it is in the fous and lofty studio of the artist 
himeelf, with its silver-coloured walls, its 1 floor, 
antique furniture, and onyx and marble window, that you 
realise how beautiful a studio may be made. 

THE CHINESE MINISTER, CHANG TEH-YIH. 

Ar the Legation in Portland Place, probably the most 
intoresting “things” to the journalistic inquirer aro the 
Chinese themselves. 

While waiting, one or two soft-footed Celestials find 
ocension to pass through from an inner room, Although 
they do not stare, but 11. rather the appearance of being 
lost in thought, it is little less than certain that they are 
completing their Western studies by a scrutiny of every 
foreigner who comes within the Legation : 

eee at last 5 7 1 a ny and courtly 
greeting, —— in correo 5 @ purpose of 
these notes, however, is to record impressions of the things 
the great Chinaman has about him. 

Truth to tell, these are N more by the orna- 
mental than the substantial. Scrolls in bright colours, 
picturing flowers and pat tree-ferns; silken canopies 
and hangings that are the products of looms which are not 
available for the European purchaser. These, and the 
combination of colour and material in the textures and hues 
of the Minister's garments themselves, leave one with a dim 
sensation of being face to face with Art mysteries beyond 
the Western ken. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HOOD. 

Axtsovan he once spent twelve years in a battalion of 
regulars, the only evidence of your host’s former connection 
5 tho Army is a pair of swords crossed on the wall of the 


Mementoes, however, of Captain Hood’s memorable asso. 
ciation with the late Sir Arthur Sullivan are numerous, 
Over the fireplace, for example, is a walking-stick which 
was once the property of the Ristinguished composer. It is 
made of rhinoceros hide, and has a boar’s tusk for its 
handle. On Sir Arthur's death it was presented by his 
executors to its t possessor. 

Beneath this Edd identical baton with which Sir Arthur 
conducted his last completed Savoy The Rose of 
Persia, on the night of its production. The date of this 
(November 20th, 1899,) is written on the biton, and is 
surmounted by a framed and signed photograph of the 


com . 

‘Alter these Sullivan souvenirs, perhaps the most interest. 
ing object the soldier dramatist has to show you is a 
wooden mons the nore aA ke rage age It is an 
exact reproduction, care u scale, was made 
in the theatre's workshop. 


8100 for a song—see the back of “Echoes,” No. 2 of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSIC. 
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<4 TRAMP THE WORLD. 
The Life Story of a Pair of Boots. 
f tramp! alt dey long, frem morning 
reaps 


t, in pairs less undivi 
rs 

299 100 world. Ei boots 
elli or as the popular shoes boots of 

to-day, we have been with you for ages and seem likely 


My life partner. and I are a pair of hand-made 
boots of 6 

Now, there’s nothing leather for Al ary of 
aer ee to be pre- 
pared for my manufacture. ; 
When the 


and ag had 

Next stooped in pits of lime-water, the hide after a 
ime was and the hair and what is known 
= » skin were entirely shaved off with 

ves. 

Tann followed. Into a series of pits of the 
tanning liquor, of uated strengths, the hide was 
ee cs the pit had been entered. Carefully 

d, then suspended in a loft to dry, it was after- 
wards. softened in water, and finally oiled and sub- 
ac great pressure with a three-sided steel im- 

lement. 

Other operations were yet necessary at the hands of 
sa pl 3 19 on . bo yr 
eather was surface and its 
hickness — It vas also soft, 


ever 
dreamt of. But when one day my maker received an 
aera to make me of a certain size, my life began 
with a rush. 


“Tr is a well substantiated fact,” 
ph 1 E ailments 


‘Wiliam’ Shaving 


ie apron 


use cheap shav- 
ing soap. Insist 
on Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 
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＋ and hammeri it was moulded accurately 
f the contour of the last-sole. 
Rounding down and paring of the ed 
sole was the next operation, and after this the upper 
was drawn tightly down over the last and its lower 
nailed gem egg over the edge of the insole. 
narrow strip of leather, to serve as the welt, 
t to run round the whole sole excepting the 
heel part, was then selected, and the three 5 
sole, * and welt, were sewed carefully t r 
an stitch 


To the band formed by the welt, around its outer 
edges, was next sewed the outsole, and then, when 
the heel 2 were built up and sewed and nailed 
together, I was put aside to see the manufacture of 
my life partner, my other half.“ 

was precisely similar to my own making, and 
when all was completed satisfactorily, as a pair of 
boots, we awaited the finishing touches before 
— our début into this terrible, tireless, tramping 
world. 

Careful examination to see that there were no lumps, 
or creases of that would give you pain, having 


little details were made to us, an 
await your pleasure. 

Of course, the life story of our inferior relatives, 
the machine-made articles, is a complicated one. 
With a single stroke of their sharp knives, machines 
cut soles and heel pieces, linings and 8 

They split, roll and round the leather, they sew, 
they Peg, nail, pare and finish—indeed, every opera- 
tion in the manufacture of boots and shoes is done by 
some wonderful piece of mechanism, in many cases 
needing e man to occasionally see to its satis- 
factory working. : ° 

That we and our various families are numerous you 
will not doubt. Indeed, over fifty million pairs of 
boots are produced annually in Great Britain, to the 
value of over twelve millions sterling. Besides this, 
some 2,000,000 foreign-made boots and shoes are 
usually imported into the country. 


we were ready to 


Moprarr is a great virtue; but a man seldom 
his salary raised on the strength of it. = 


ee hee 
GentLeman (to house sont “ae great disadvan- 
tage is that the house is so p. 

ouse Agent: Disadvantage, sir? Advantage I 


call it. In case of fire it wouldn't be so likely to 


: 
K 


it with warm milk. 
the start.) 
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ea 
“The Road to Wellville.” 


A DOCTOR'S FOOD. 


Found a Food that Lifted him out of Trouble. 


„I had acid 


You will then 


in penny packets. 


of the in- 


Add a packet of Edwards’ 
Soup (E. D. S.) to the hash. 


appetis ing flavour and 
“body” it imparts. 


At all Grocers,’ Cornchandlers,’ eto, 


\| EDWARDS’ «== SOUP 


For Hashes, Soups, and Stews. 
ar) 


E 


HOW A JOCKEY. TRAINS. 


Hardships he Endures when Trying to Win Fame. 
A socxey can make anything from £150 to 45, 000 a 
year; but, though he be enjoying a ly ingome, it 
should be remembered that he buys his success deariy. 
No other athlete goes through the physical tal 
1 endured by the jockey in preparing for his 
work. : 2 

Jockeys of resent day weigh from ninety to 
one . and ee pounds, and when out of 
training their weight runs from twenty to forty pounds 
above these figures. During perhaps three months of 
the year he can enjoy the luxury of these extra pounds 
and revel in the | ates things of life, from most of 
which he is cut off during the training period. ar! 
thing that tends to produce fat is, of course,, 
excluded from his diet. 9 

The man enters gradually 1 his training. If 
he were to plunge straight into it he would fall — 
to a r, me weak as water, and be w 


. the jocke — f 
a the trainin y is aro at 
daybreak, wrapped i 12 vy mufflers, and started 
off on a jaunt of eight or ten miles before breakfast. 
After a rub down, he is given—not a hearty meal like 
a boxer or oarsman—but a skimped one, a little weak 
tea and toast, and in the first part of his training a 
poached egg. He is simply given enough to 

and soul together. After a rest of two 
aboute, another long jaunt is taken. 


waistcoat, and on top a big ulster or overcoat. 


every one of these sweatings. is follow: 
another slight meal, and in the afternoon it is the 
same thing over again—more sweating and more 
starving. 

horses. 
s to 


REE 


at. The jockey by this time is reduced to a mass 
bone, sinew, and muscle, and has not a pate 
upon his frame. Then comes the tug of war to 
t weight. To a man in the full enjoyment of per- 
a ae 
thirst. Even water is denie 


2 
Ia 


fect health, it is nothi 


enjoy the 


“It's 0 T to make, dear!” 


And Will Dodge if They 
7 sibly Can 


Pos: 
„ — 
463 Gp Object to the Rule 
GT Reainst Advertising. 
— 
Au Hate the Liws They Don’t Understand. 

Souicrrors hate that law which says they must give 
up their clients’ „papers.“ 

By “papers” the lawyers mean documents of every 
description accumulated in a case, from memoranda 
scribbled on the backs of cuvelopes to open parchment 
deeds as large as tablecloths, „ 3 

Old Mr. Brown has made his will, and the question 
arises as to where it shall be kept. 

“Shouldn’t advise you to keep it at home, Mr. 
Brown,” says the solicitor. “So much better here, 
you know. in my safe.” 

Presently Mr. Brown goes the way of all flesh, ond 
the relatives have to go to the solicitor’s office for the 
will. What so natural ar while they are about it — 
they should give him instructions to “ wind up the 
estate?“ . 

This luerat ire business, of course, entails the re- 
paratiqn of further documents, of which the solicitor 
ussumes cuarge in the same way, and thus the game 
goes on. ; 

It ie a fact that important matters of business 
every day fall into the hands of particular solicitors 
solely because they have so contrived matters as to 
lave possession of the papers. 

MONEY MADE BY “DRAFTS.” ' 

Another solicitors’ dodge not r kee is to 
retain possession of the “drafts.” His “ drafts 
constitute the average solicitor’s stock-in-trade. 

Every document prepared in a solicitor’s offce 
*“eonveyance,” lease, agreement, or whatever it 
happens to be—is prepared first in “ draft form. 
The “draft”? is then corrected, and a copy or en- 
grossmont made for signature—which is the only 
document the client ever sees. „ 

A matter has just been completed, and the elient 
says to the solicitor : ; 

.“ By-the-way, „Ar. Sharpe, I should like 2 copy of 
tt.” 


that 
«Right are,“ says Mr. Sharpe. ; 
But Goss he give the client the draft, / which is 
quite geod to serve as a copy, and is, more- 
over—qs has recently — 5 in the courts—his, 
Nb 5 bit of it.” He tells his clerk to make a fresh 


the t for his client, and charge for 
eek the werf rate. 8 
: LAWYERS DISLIKE DEATH DUTIES. 

. The & draft Mr. Sharpe keepe—for various reasons 
which dem good to him. Por ance,.he may want 
to prepare an e 

i his oflee-boy 6 
te ‘ to copy it out. - saves him ‘work. 

Other laws solicitors don’t like are those relating 
to the death duties. They like, of course, the fecs 
these laws bring them, but what they do not like is the 
work igvolved 

The pimple : 
doesn’t. understand these laws. 
country, 
duties 


In no ei 


cy, 
This being 
are not. ashamed to look wise ee 
ut 


me 5 
salary use he understands the death Beties and 
his principal doesn’t. 
WHEN LAWYERS ARE PUZZLED. ; 

If, however, as is often the case, the office does 
not such a man, the particulars are sent to 
another la’ who epecialises in such matters. 

This specialist is generally a young solicitor who 
has had the inclination and the brains to overcome 


the death duty bugbear. His office is near the Wills 


Registry, and he is probably so busy with his ial 
on of ‘work that 1 3 ties "be see nary 
ients. 
Of curse, in a general way, it may be said tlat 
lawyers don't like any unknown law. 


legal education of every solicitor takes a cer- 


tain prescribed course, and outside that course his 
know! is often very limited indeed. 
A for instauce, or a farmer, would make the 


9 

average solicitor look a fool if he sprang u quest ion 
on him about the laws Se or barbed 
wire fences. - The solicitor probably not know ; 
while the baker or farmer, 2 1 special atten- 
tion to the matter, probably would. 

Of Se solicitor read up the statutes on 
the subject, and then bring his legal knowledge and 


The XMAS 


agreement like it for a client in quite 
a to 


reason is that the average solicitor 
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training to bear on the information thus acquired. 

This is what he really would do, but at the same time 
he always likes due notice of any question a little 
outside his usual range. „ 

One professional rule which is cordially liked by 
some solicitors, is, however, detested at heart by the 
great majority. - 7 

The rules against advertising are all right for tho 
old-fashioned family practitioners, but the younger 
and struggling end of the profession—though they 
night not admit it—would heartily glad if some 
such free and casy system were in vogue as is prac- 
tised in Dakcta, where the lawyers advertise 
“ Divorces at cut rates.“ : 

Some solicitors are so strong in their pretended 
dislike of advertisement that they write their letters 
on paper minus the usual N heading and 
sometimes 20 badly that the address cannot be de- 
ciphered. have a feigned horror of .post-cards 
also. One solicitor in the Midlands, who recently 
ventured to introduce them into his business, was for 
a time systematically boycotted by his fcllow practi- 
tioners. 

The young solicitor knows all this, and does not 
like it. However, though he cannot flare a red lamp 
like a doctor—one beginner actually displayed a green 
lamp recently, but was stopped by the local Law 
Socicty—he can, and does, get his name inserted in 
auctioneers’ notices, advertisements of money to lend 
on mortgage, and tke like. 

NO BENEFITS UNDER WILLS. 

Of course, when, engaged at the local courts he can 
also pass slips to the reporters with his name on them, 
lest they should f it; but, then, the most digni- 
fied of “ non-advertiaing ’’ solicitors do this, or, at all 
events, their clerks do it for them. 

Solicitors do not like that ruling of the courts 
which says a lawyer must not také any benefit under 
a client’s will. Such a will would most likely be de- 
clared void on the ground of “ undue influence.“ ; 

In like manner any. other transactions between a 
solicitor and his client whereby the former obtains 
undue advantages are liable to be set aside by the 
courts, . 

Further—and this is a point of which few are aware 
here a solicitor has acted, say, for Brown in an 
| action against Jone<, he would not afterwards be 
| allowed to transfer his services to Jones in tho same 
action, or another action arising out of it. 


WHAT LAWYERS MUST BEWARE OF. 
This is a law detested of the shady solicitor, and 


he tries. to circumvent: it in every ible. way. 
Naturally, a practitioner of this class Ey alle to ex- 


high fees frem Jones if he can to him and 
Brown Hair. Let me 


say: Look here, I know all "3 


act for you, and Pli emash the fellow.” 
Nor like the law which says that if 
their clients’ interests enfler from their lect, they, 


full conipensation 


solicitors, must i g 
a a ion, for instance, for an indo- 


In the same way it will be no defence for him ( 
say he didn’t think it worth his while to attend 0 
because hia client had no case. He has pocketed his 
fee, and is bound to do the best he can for his client— 
no case or good case. „ 


— — — — 


— ¥ SUPPLIED, 
r man who has to pitch the h 
‘ Sighs Oh, to tus ie down * 
ide a and work the way 
Thote fellows do in town.” 
The man who's caged from morn till night 
8 ps Rape then 
8 ly, only might 
Be on the farm agent” 
ee ee 


THEY WERE IMPROVING. 
vorn wife is improving with her cooking, isn't 
25 i es.” = 8 
1 cakes and pies now are good enough to eat, 
e 
“Oh, no; but she’s getting so she can make the 
„„ ; . 


Moxey may not make the man, but that doesn't 

prevent tho man from trying to make money. 
— fe . 

Ir a girl wants to get rid of an undesirab!e suit 
all she Sos to.do is to appear on the scene of ation 
with her hair done up in curl-papers. 5 

— 5 
: “How's your wife, Binks?” . 
: “Her head troubles her a good deal.? 
“ Neuralgia?” - er te ee 
“Xo; she wants a new hat.” Tg wy 
* 


ROYAL MAGAZINE ie now on eale. Price 


WHAT CLEVER MEN AND WOMEN 
ARE SAYING. = 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People. 


Goon enough is never good.—Agn¢s Fry. 

Tun Navy is the shield and the sey is the spear 
of a maritime Empire.—Sir John Cotomb. 3 

Tue people who have a chance are the people who 
make — for themselves. Surah Greed 

Too much woman in a nation is bad for ite growth, 
its morals, its national progress.—Lillias Campbell 
Dacidson. 

He has no right to ask people to buy his books who 
cannot tell them something they did not know before. 
—Gertrude Atherton. 

Heaurs is like any inheritance—you can spend the 
interest in work and play, but you mustn’t break into 
the principal.—G. H. Lorimer. : 

No one objects to youth having “a good time.” Let 
us py by all means, but let us also work—play hard 
and work hard.—Joseph Hatton. 

Srocrss in the sense of getting money, will not of 
itself bring * if the man has any idealism in 
his soul.—J. Sharper Knoulson. 

Tax woman is yet to be born who can take on her a 
man’s responsibilites and walk gracefully and happily 
under the weight of them.—Helen Mathers. 

Tus man who prays for vengeance on his enemies 
receives his answer, for his prayer is ¥ to turn into 
a boomerang and hurt himself.—Rev. R. J. Campbell. 

Taxixe into consideration size and cost, perhaps 
there is nothing in the world of the feminine gender 
that becomes passée so soon as a ship of war.—G. A. B. 
Dewar. 

Painters Believe in Themselves. 

Ir a painter or writer did not believe in himself 
through all things, he would yield to the pressure put 
on him by Fate, and go to weighing out sugar or pound- 
ing drugs in a mortar.— Morley Roberts, 

Municipal Play-beuses. 

Ir every municipality had a playhouse of its own— 
subsidised out of the rates—we might get admirable 
results. The people want amusement and recreation 
as much as they want food.—Rer. Canon Barker. 
How Not to See Life. 

To fail to see the beautiful and the noble, as well as 
the horrible and the mean in life, is to sce life not 


‘clear and not whole, but falsely, partially, with eyes 


distorted by malice, or ignorance, or disease.—T. P. 
O'Connor. ** 


sented. for exhausted 
worn-out nerves; it strengthens 
drives the blood away from the tired 
of the best remedies for nervousness. 
Hadden. 8 


ve Orga gans 
and is one 
„ Cuthbert 


A. N Code of Honour | — 
: "1 so not this < 8 D 


curity. for the peace of the world until the same cbde 

e prevails in public as it does in private 

matters, and Governments are not ashamed to ac- 

knowledge frankly when they are in the wrong.—Lord 

Rosebery. 8 

The Lost Charm of W. ! 
Inn was a time, not 20 4 


very N hen a 
when 
wedding gift was a real token of ge esteem 


J now, at any rate, in the rich and fashionable sets, it 


4 e a means 171 displeyin * ee ability to 
disregar — vi extrav t. 
--John A. 8 ewart, 9 1 


When Not to Marry. 
Ir would be well for the country if no one were 
allowed to marry before ae: he of 3 
one, and perhaps it would also be well if the i- 
tions 2 a labour were such that all whe bed 
-attained that age were in a position to marry if 
desired it.—Canon Horeley. ~~ * 
The Husband’s Love. . 
Dox'r pick out a man for a husband simply because 
u love him. The most important thing is whether 
ie loves you. A woman who loves her husband better 
than he does her is the doormat on which he treads. 
If 5 loves her oo = ee he looks up 
to her as a goddess, a mds his life trying to wi 
her favour.—Dorothy Diz Run 
Why N are . 
: Tae so „ referred to books of 
science or philosc is because are so much more 
important. A deals with a man’s life. And a 
man’s life is obviously more interesting-than a man’s 


i theory, A man’s life generally ends in death, which 


is a very romantic episode, whereas a man's theories 
generally end in not at all.—@. K. Chesterton. 


first fame came to me through singi “ Home, Sweet 
Home, “Coming Thro’ the Rye rte ast Rose 
of Summer,” and Within a . I have been 
aithful to them as the ' world has 


deen faithful.Adclina Patti, 


Sixpence. 
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LADY “SANDWICH-MEN.” 
A Lonvow: yeician’s rather start- 
pa ig e e 


against mistakes in infant feeding 


ooo 
lady “ sandwich-man ” 


least exertion. My 
father certainly thought I was going |. 
into sumption 


“ After many years of illness a 
r Tas kek bce 
people. rst box 
me better, and after the second box 
t. I felt stronger, and 
commenced to come into 
were making new 
the change for the 
cannot remember when I was 80 healthy as 
I work well, eat well, and sleep 
Thorne, 106 St. Mark's Road, 
pills cured her because 
tever diseases arise from 


too little blood, or blood that lacks richness and purity. 
they can eure, just as surely as food cures hunger. 


A THIRTY-GUINEA CANARY. 


Dr. Williams’ pink pills 
5 ms pin 
: male 


there was a marked im 
was less easily tired. | 
ny face—a sure si 


they made new blood. 


Amone canaries the my 5 
the London bas | Pr. Willams Pink Pills he could not bear his left leg 
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COLDS AND CHILLS 


A Neila! Sk Pie.” 


Woutp you be warm? Look to your blood ly. 
Chills, Rheumatism, and Sciatica come from rebel 
blood. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 

vené as well as cure them : for they make new 


“THE END WAS WEAR.” 


Five Years of Ansomic Misery Cured 
by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. 


THOtGH most young women suffer in some form from 
ia, few have 


r. William Wright, a stonemason, 24 Murano Street, en such martyrdom from this 
Firhill Road, Glasgow, recently said: cause as has Miss Elizabeth Cerpenter, of 1 Montgomery 
“TI contracted a chill, and a pain started in my left | Street, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 
ankle, jum * my At the age of twenty-one,” said she, “I was seized 
hip. I was obliged to | with dizziness and pains in the chest. ay — was 
ive up work, and take distressingly short. 
my Nios, In spite of af Jo, spiri 
good nursing, two doc- 


institutions, 
relief. = cae ay 412 

enxeruc 4 

Bas) attend pay Women’s Hospital, 

7 where I was told that Gi strie 
Ulcer was the cause of all my 
trouble. after this I 


of a miner who 
been cured of acute 


Sciatica, or Rheumatiem, 


the and hip by 
. Williams’ Pink Pi 

4 , Pale People. A box 

5 bought for me. Before 

Mr. William Wright, a Thad got th it m 

Stonemason, was cured of Sciatica 10 5 and 

by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. pain was leaving my 

hip and leg. ‘After a 

second box the Sciatica was entirely . The pills 

me rich blood. for, ang > t my finger, the 

t came from it was rich and red, whereas 

when I was ill my blood was poor and thin. The pills 

gave me a good colour. They sent me back to work 


time. 
Mrs. Wright added: “Till 


"Miss Carpenter, 
as photographed during 2 
her illness. 


to be touched, even lightly. I noticed an improvement 
from the day he sta them. I, too, have 
found them a sure cure for the blinding headaches from 


which I frequently suffered in da 

In chill November we need oe Nicol ast only to 
stave off Rheumatism and Sciatica, but also to cure the 
many diseases resulting from poor, impoverished blood. 


“FOOD WAS KILLING ME.” 


15 
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COULD WOT EAT PROPERLY 


Appetite Restored. Indigestion 
Gured by 


. 
fu 
f 
1 
BE 
fs 
22 
Hi 
ef 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 


Lost appetite bad The proof 
ili Pink Pills for Pale le diges- 
tion rational way is to be in the fact that 


n in the y 
os ing the a 27 Best, When 
rs. ulty, 5 Ka: „ said: “I often 
ae — In Addition to Indiges- 
tion, I was a victim to Anemia, and bad acute spasms 
as 


round the heart. Each morning I felt 
rise. 


; por not f proper ‘ibough I t to the on 
by’ ea! wen m 
2 9 skilful doctor Tt, it was not medicine 
Mrs. Evans and Daughter, wi I needed new blood. I heard of remarkable 


both Cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pille. 


5 
[ 
K 
b 
1 
f 
i 


have, in the same way, cured Anemia (which is 
bloodlessness), N and Decline, as well 

voie, t, and the 

ailments which women endure in silence. genuino 


Lf 
pes 
LL 


p ber ool ( ing She lo e ee — and 5 1 

and not ything. av as never . mo 

— — weak "dts of coughing. In spite of all | Medicine Co., Holborn Viaduct, — x 

we did, she seemed to keep the same—miserable and box post free for 2s. 94., or six for 196. 94., but they can 

without She began Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, be had at all medicine shops, if t insist on 

r F cds is lo oa FFC ˙ h deeinant Wt Faien 
m 2 @ „ 

frat emi abe ia back at work again.” 7 Um " Viaduct, London, V.., with description of symptoms. 


War Expine 
Dero, 1, 1904 
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CHAPTERS ONE TO EIGHT. , 

A caneiacs and pair is drawn up before Kenford House. 
A small crowd has gathered to see the Countess emerge, for 
sho is renowned as the most beantiful woman in London. 

The doors open, but, instead of the Countess, the butler 
appears and telle the footman that her ladyship will not 
drive to-day. - , 

Inside the great mansion the Countess of Kenford is 
seated in her boudoir, her face in her hands. Before her 
lies an open letter. 

Suddenly she rises and starts to tear at the filmy lace 
about her throat. 

»I must do something—at once—to stop it—before it is 
too late!” She speaks aloud in staccato fashion. I must 
go and see him! But bow, and when? Oh, it's terrible for 
me! I’m surrounded, as it were, by spies! What—what 
can I do without my servants noticing it—without it 
becoming known ? I've said Tm ill; I’ve sent a message to 
say that I can’t go to the bazaar, 20 how can I go out- in 
the face of that message? Darce—dare I wait till evening? 
1 might slip out then.” ; 

The Earl of Kenford wishes his wife to accompany him 
the evening, but on the en of 


mouth, in wa of the balm . Few would have 
recognised Kenford in i Casting furtive 
glances from to side, she hurries down the street until 


she sees an empty hansom. Hailing it, she bids the driver 
in an agitated w „ whose import he could with diff- 
, drive to Alport Street, Brixton, as quickly as 


“I will give you double, treble your fare,” she tells hm 
hoarsely, “only—only lose no time. It is a matter of life 
. e . 0 0 0 8 

0 


asks. 
„No; I—I have come to 800 Mr. Danby,” Evelyn sys. 


“He is ill—I believe dying. 
“He is in no danger,” answers the c man. 
„IL show you bis room. He was a visitor.“ 


ly. “Ab, 1 
you! t you think it 
not to come mysolf to sce 


“No,” 5 “Tell me—how you fou 
ont? erer it—it nearly killed me to 


„And that you could be had dag 1 he supple- 
80 as mmand 


shifting his posi! co a 
you, Evelyn, I had also 
pork. many ey to be dead, and it was a shock to see you 


the Marq 
could tumble your castle atout yur 
wided you give me money. Think 
of your son.” 
“Not a Eu shall you have from ma, Lady Kenford 


says. “I you to do your worst!” 
Vee septy Danby sales his clenched fist and strikes her 
full upon her pa face. 


lodges in the house—to see her uncle. 
They him dead, with a gaping wound in his breast: 
Eetween his fingers he grips a piece of cloth. 
0 8 0 0 * e 
The Countess of Kenford has a v 


isitor in the person of 
re. 


Mrs. Capel, cousin of the Marquis of Inchhampton. Mrs. 


f. 

rt 
4 
f 


ing 
says it 

"s maid, is arrested for the murder 
She refuses to say where she was on the 


old friend of the murde ol man, goes to 
‘a nicce. He says that he is almost certain 
Samada killed Dan 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


A Faith Betrayed 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE, 
- + Writer of “« Leaves. in the Wind,“ ‘‘ Lady Margaret and His Majesty,” The Hazard of the Die, ete., ete. 


CHAPTER NINE. 
A Question Demanding a Direct Answer. 


Ir was with little patience that Cla; awaited the 
Countess advent; each moment that Janet Masson was 
kept in durance vile seemed to him an outrage and a 


di . ; 

e paced up and down the softly-carpeted floor with his 
sunken eyes fixed upon t we isced ancestors of the 
eae, of Inchhampton, litt guessing that it was here 
= asson had learnt the dire nature of the charge against 
r. 


thing U. unlock preis docrs without, weighty evidence, and 

0 i rs without weight; lence, an 
the paper he E with such — before his 
interview with the detective began to lose a little of its 
He pulled it out once more, and unfolding it, 
studied the uncouth lettering with fresh and painful 
interest ; as new nee dawned upon him, he fell to swear- 
ing softiy beneath his breath. . 

“It’s not enough; of course, it isn’t,” he muttered dis- 
consolately, “but a clever lawyer will make it 20. He'll 
discover Samada, and the rest’s plain sailing. Saved—even 
if she had a hand in it—she shall be!” 

The noise of an opening door made him start; he looked 
up, and Evelyn, Countess of Kenford, stood before him. 
Not even gnawing Cares ugly tooth, nor the blight of 
awful suspense, could dim the splendour of Lady Kenford's 
beauty. In her colourless face the great blue-violet eyes 
shone with a feverish lustre; the delicate, curved lips were 
set in a yesolute line; she held her head high, an in her 
whole attitude there was the s ion of one brought 


to bay—one ready to fight to the last. 
aze he 
him? 


Clayton stared at her ; no other word expresses the 
fastened upon the Countess. Her loveliness dazzl 
at the same time confused him, stirring painful chords in 
his memory that he would fain have left untouched. 
When, he asked himself, had he seen those violet eyes, that 
raven hair before? He knew but too well! 

Lady Kenford, for her part, was quite unmoved by his 


. She was too accustomed to being stared at, to 
be discomposed by it; but, as Mr. continued to 


at per in si „ she asked him with some. hauteur 
the nature of his 
“TI think,” said „ collecting his faculties with an 


effort, “that it is ex on my card, Lady Kenford. 
I was told that you were interested in unfortanate 
maid, who stands accused of the murder of Ralph Danby, 
that you had engaged counsel on her behalf, and I have 
come to ask you the name of the defending counsel. I 
have important evidence that, I think, will clear her. I 
know the man who did the deed.” 

Lady Kenford started; her face seemed to Clayton's 


keen eyes 3 a shade w 5 

„Then — Masson will be acquitted!” she said in a low, 
toneless voice. Thank Heaven! I knew—I felt she was 
innocent!” . 

“T mean to make an effort for her, anyway,” said Clayton 
with determination, “though, after my experience this 
afternoon with that man—Inspector Fry, they call him— 
I'm not so sanguine. He seemed to doubt my word—to 
think that I had an ulterior motive in to save the 
poor woman. He actually was sceptical of the murderer's 
own confession !” 


„Confession! The man has confessed!” cried Lady 
Kenford in „ shrill accents. „ Do you mean that the 
man — 


who killed by. 
She broke off suddenly. Cla: 
almost breathless interest, saw moisten her dry lips, 
saw the one bead of perspiration break out upon the upper 
lip, that tells of an acute mental struggle. 8 

“Yes,” he said i never removing his 
her, “the man who killed Ralph Danby has 
confessed—at least, I consider that he has. 
no doubt that Janet Masson, your maid, is 5 

Evelyn picked restlessly at lace at her wrists; she was 
shivering as though with cold, and Cla was conscious of 
zudden pity for this beautiful, miserable woman. What, he 
wo „was the canker devouring the rose of her life? 

“You say that Danby’s murderer has confessed to the 
crime—that_ my maid will be proved innocent?” Lady 
Kenford said at length, when the silence was beginning to 

cw painful. But, if she will but speak—i she will 

ut say where she was—at the time the murder was com- 
mitted, she will be acquitted. This confession need not be 
used at all—if only she will speak!” 

“Exactly!” retorted Clayton with emphasis. “But, as 
I don't suppose she will speak, this confession—which isn’t 
quite a. ccnfession—must be used. Have you any objection 
to it?” 

“I! Objection!”—Lady Kenford’s perfect brows rose 
in astonishment at the question. “ ly, Mr.— forget 
your name—what do you mean!” 

She looked at him in ise, that, if counterfeit, was 
admirably done. Clayton, a little taken off his guard by 
it, murmured a confused apology. 

“My one desire is that my maid should be cleared of 
go absurd a charge,” the Countess observed tranquilly, “ for 
absurd it is. I . lig when acti 
Britten the counsel who has Masson's defence in hand. I 


will give you his pe 5 7 
She went to the writing-table and wrote the few words 


„ watching her with 


Seectically 
ica 
There can 8 


885 


START TO-DAY. 


pe 
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with a steady hand. Clayton took the slip of paper from 
her with a bow; he admired her for the marvellous manner 
in which she had regained self-control, when she had 
hovered on the verge of betraying elf. 

“Thank you, very much, for consenting to see me, Lady 
Kenford,” he said as she pressed the bell to summon vhe 
servant. “You have asked me no questions as to who 
I am, or why I take so keen an interest in the affair, nor 
why the murderer confided in me. You have taken me 
entirely on trust.” 

“Is there any reason,” Lady Kenford asked calmly, 
“why I should not do so!” 

“Ah, natural curiosity, you know!” retorted Clayton 
17 “Your ladyship might have desired to find out 

I kinds of things about me, and it would have been quite 

donab I, for instance —he drew a little closer to 

„and his twisted smile was repulsive to witness— 1 
confess candidly that there is one question I am very 
anxious to ask you—one that I must own I am surprised 
has not been put to you before. Can you guese what it 
is ? L 

“ No.” 

The word was uttered in a whisper, so low that Clayton 
was obliged to bend his head to catch its import. He gave 
a noiseless laugh. 

“You had best be frank with me, Lady Kenford, and 
N What do you know about the murder of Ralph 

n * ” 


CHAPTER TEN. 
And Life a Chequer Board of Nights and Days. 


Never did the solemn and impassive-faced servant who 
appeared to show Mr. Clayton out guess with what feelings 
cf almost hysterical affection and rapture his mistress 
regarded him. For, as Clayton put that fatal question to 
her, the butler d upon the threshold, and Lady 
Kenford, half- with sickening terror, was sa’ the 
necessity of answering it. Clayton saw that his unit; 
was gone, and his 1 snapped angrily. With a profoun 
Your ladyshi Oy cy ae verything i 

“Your ip may rely on my doing e in m 

„ unhappy woman,” he said dis. 
tinctly ; I shall leave no stone unturned to the true 


me is the 
killed him. I say those advisedly, for 
one was concerned in the crime. Your ladyshi; 
. —＋ in the course of events.” 

vel nt eee: Fe 
oe bk when the door had closed upon her tormentor, 
but before her there hovered still the vision of that pale, 
distorted face, with the menacing eyes, the ever-smiling nm 
have had your interview, my dear? Had the 
ou look pale and 

exhausted; it’s been too much for you.” 

“No,” said Evelyn with an effort, as her husband ay 
took her hand. “He seemed very interested and—and all 
that, but I don't think he really knew anything. Still, I 
am 1 I saw him.” 

“Tf it hasn't tired you,” said Alsager tenderly, “I have 
just had a letter from Anne. She is most anxious that we 
should come down to South Keys for this charity cnter- 
tainment, jumble sale, or whatever it is. She says you 
promised to open it for her, and she put it off expressly 
on your account. After all, as she says, is no reason, 
if you are strong enough, why you should not come. 
says . properly that you must not shut yourself up 
because Masscn has been found out; it is very tender- 
hearted and good of you, but, as she says, when the trial 
FF Anne’s le 

* r „ for pity's me s letter 

hand! od a — — “You have 

5 3 * think you know bole at 5 to be 

table—but I, unhappily, possess an irri tem — 

ment, and there are times when the mere sound of * 
voice makes me feel that I could scream aloud.” 

“TI am sorry,” said Kenford gravely. “Anne is an excel- 
lent woman, and I have a great 3 for her.” 

“Your father and I feel exactly the same about her,” 
retorted Lady coed 1 ly. ie 

u on 


manage 

r 

ou join you 5 

father w | be down there, too.” J 
= well, I'll go!” said Evelyn 

husband kissed her fondly, telling her that he 
say a Anne's care would do her 


Y 
submissively, and her 


knew the 

tells me in a postacript that she has u particular 
reason for wishing to = you,” added e Fibat she 
has made a moet important discovery (I were not 


r 


-——- 
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go fond of italics); that she wishes to communicate to you 
before anyone else.” 

“Anne always excelled in discovering mares’ nests,” 
replied Evelyn languidly; “but I'll go down to South 


nh Danby’s words concerning his niece Christabel, that 
he had given her instructions in case of his death to seek 
out Lady Kenford, had not escaped Evelyn's mind. On 
the contrary, they wore for ever recurring to her. 

When, she asked herself, would the girl appear with, 
Heaven alone knew, what tale, imparted to by her 
uncle to further complicate matters. The only consolati 
Lady Kenford could derive was that, were the girl at all 
like her relative, money would be her idol, and she could 
be paid for her silence. But Christabel Danby gave no 
sign that she held Evelyn Kenford in her power. 

The girl, as a mater of fact, had te 8 N the 
sealed letter Danby, the day before his dreadful th, had 
given into her hands, with instructions to open it when he 
should be dead, and Lady Kenford to hope vaguely 
that ee had lied, that his niece no instructions to 
a to her. 

be Countess had been sub for the defence at 
Janet Masson's trial, and she looked forward with inex- 
pressible dread to the ordeal, almost as much did sie 
shrink from the visit to South Keys, from Anne I's 
= . 

woul | eep her 


demonstrations of affection and robin; 
, pag ty 
earnestly desired the 


But she had promised lig! 
word. Never, however, she 30 
end that comes at last to the most weary day. 
“Remember,” Alsager told her as he her farewell, 
“that, if you are not well, a medical certificate can be 
procured, showing that it is impossible for you to attend 
the court; in fact, I don’t for a moment 7 8 that you 
will be able to do so, and I am v. thankful that you 
should be spared the painful affair. You liked the miser- 
able woman, and it will upset you, I know, to see her 
again.” 
a Yes,” assented Evelyn with a strange smile, “I think 
it will. Have they—have they found out any possible 
motive for the crime, Alsager?’ 


to some scamp, who A 
her husband and this Ralph —, be one and tho 
same,” answered the Earl, “so—— My dear, what is it?“ 

For Evelyn had 3; to her feet with an inarticulate 
cry; in her eyes a wild light of dawning joy that had long 


been a stranger to 5 
did ho marry her?” she demanded 
breathlessly. “Do ia 


“In what year 
* know! 

“TI believe in 1889,” he answered, and Evelyn turned 
aside to hide her bitter disappointment, for it was two 
7 before that date that she had become Ralph Danby’s 
Wife. 

“T see,” she murmured. “But—but I don't suppose it 


is proved? ” 

Not yet, bat doubtless it will be,” said Kenford cheer- 
sally. Here comes Guy, who, I trust, will behave him- 
self at 


South Keys and not disgrace us in Aunt Anne's 
cyes. 
"Gay Wilton, 


only son and hope of the House of Wilton, 
was an i child with cherubic features, a 
particularly clear voice, and a power of mischief that 
seemed scarcely commensurate with his age. But that Mrs. 
Capel trusted that he would betray himsel in his true 


ht to 
his adoring grandfather, she would not have invi him 
to accompany his mother, for she knew him of old, and 
held him in horror and tion. 


“You'll look after your mother, Guy,” said Lord Ken- 
ford, picking up the child in his arms, “and take 
her until I come down? That’s what you're there for, 
you know, to take care of mother.” 

44 188, assented Guy with satisfaction, ' an dpa an’ 
Aunt Anne—shall I take care of them, too, daddy?” 

Alsager, who was of the adoring parent 5 that 
always receives its offsprings’ efforts with delight, laughed 


uproariously. 

“No, my man; Aunt Anne's old enough to do that her. 
self,” he said, “and „ too wise to need care; but 
mother’s young and foolish still, Guy, and wants looking 
With the Dey” sit perched a hie nate Alsage 

ith t i] upon 5 r 
turned to last ob E „ with * full of tender pride 
u Countess asked 


ape excitement the advent 
ot her cousin; Lord Inchhampton travelled down with his 
daughter-in-law, as Alsager could not accompany her—a 

iece of co and attention on the Marquis’ part that 
exasperated Anne greatly. 

“Hugh ought to have been here yesterday, and he puts 
me off he doesn’t like Evelyn to travel alone,” she 
said to Cynthia. 15 when you think what Evelyn 
seat Daler she married Alsager, all this fussing over her 
is absurd.” 

“My dear Anne, I haven’t the least idea who Evelyn was 
before her m „* said Miss Audley languidly; “I’ve 
never taken the slightest interest in her, to be quite candid. 
5 a widow—a Mrs. Lane, or some such name — wasn't 
she? 

From beneath her carefully-traced e. Mrs. 1 
regarded her ee pater * 

We're quite alone, Cynthia,” she observed bitingly, 
t trouble to do the innocent unknowing with 


“I'm not to do [ery so impossible,” retorted 
Cynthia with asperity. “ hat a nast; you have, 
2 don’t wonder people don't like you, I reall 
don't! You always have the knack of in; cai, Una 
faults, or what you think are their fa-its. I ven’t the 
faintest idea who Eretz Renton’ was before Alsager was 
silly enough to marry her, 20 there!” 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Guy to use, but not s woman of your sound age," said Mrs. 
Capel cruelly ; “ but, if 55 don t know about Evelyn 's ante. 

ts, I'll tell you ut them—at least, as much as I 
know, or anyone else, for the matter of that.” 

‘You'd better be quick, said Cynthia, glancing at the 
jewelled watch she wore upon her fat wrist, “for they 
will be here in ten minutes. = 

“There's 30 little to tell that it won't take ten seconds, 
said Anne Capel. “Evelyn was a widow—at least, she 
said she was—a Mrs. Lang. Alsager met her when he was 
in Ital j I believe she was companion to an old er and 
the silly idiot fell in love with and married her—took 
her to Paris, where Hugh then 
and, if you can believe it, Inchham 
down and worshipped her, an 

Cynthia 's large ores 0 
say,” she asked, “that, with a past of that description, no 


able. 
mind that 
body now.” 
“A r adores her,” said Cynthia with a sigh. Years 
ago, before her fresh pink-and-white prettiness had de- 
veloped into too solid flesh, she had honestly loved Kenford, 
and dreams of a golden future had softened and ennobled 
her. But he had passed her by, 
life held for her was that of a bey fame on Mrs. Capel's 
reluctant bounty, unless Lord Inc should see the 
desirability of taking to himself anot wife, and that 
wife should be Cynthia Audley. 
The Marquis was young for his age, courtly, debonair, 
ard his rent - roll was attractive. hen Anne had been 
E trying, or when Cynthia had discovered a new 
ine 5 mani ese oy le eyes, she woult 
vow to herse of marrying a grand- 
father would be preferable te dying, a plain and disregarded 
old maid. She, like Anne, hated ly Kenford with the 
steady, malevolent hatred of the unsuccessful for one who 
seems born above the reach of ill-fortune’s darts. 
“Here they come!” said Mrs. Capel. “I hear the 
wheels! Now for that odious Guy, who never moves 
without a train of nurses and attendants! It’s absurd!” 
“T wonder,” said Cynthia, “that they don’t send him to 


a aratory school. He's surely old enough.” 
Mrs. Capel 4 basket + or where she 


apel rose from the low, 

had been spending the afternoon, and went slowly down 
~ moss-grown steps that led from the terrace to the 
rive. 

- South Keys was a house of no particular period or archi- 

tecture—a house that had been impro 21 


and now the only prospect 


The terrace that ran If sides of the house was 
the favourite resort of South Keys inmates; here, with a 
distant view of the Sussex Downs, of undulating wood and 
meadow, Mrs. Capel was wont to spend much 
of her time. 

Below the terrace the lay, now one mass of 
roses, 2 Mace them a belt of trees —＋ e ip the 
many nightin whose voices made night melodious. 
It was a lovey placa haunt of ancient peace—and, but 
for her hostess pe Lady Kenlord would have found 


it strangel 
ved South * ferring it to the 
of Inchhampton le, Sutherlandshire, 
pompous Italian an ambitious and travelled 
ara had built himself in Surrey. Neither seemed as 
homelike as did this gabled, rambling house, buried in its 
„ dear E 
I am very g see you, my dear Evelyn,” said Mrs. 
Capel affectionately, as 5 — 50 45 
room—a 272 ＋ as 
garden. “I am most anxious to to you. Will it ti 
you if I stay with you whilst you have your tea?” lai 
“T shall like it,” said Lady Kenford mendaciously. “Oh, 
what a delicious smell of lavender, Anne! It is the scent 
above all others that suits South Keys. I never smell it 
but I. think of the dear place. Guy is next to me, is he 


not? 

“Yes; but these walls are so thick you won't be t. 
by his voice,” answered Mrs. Capel 8 Teure 
not looking at all well. Still worrying over Masson, I 


su 2 
Les, said Lady Kenford with an ressi lance 
ae e fad pled be A ee 
“T have 0 ; it, 
o ( 

Mrs. Capel scarcely waited for the abigail to have dis- 
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“You remember that Masson 

day after the murder they 
apel . She smiled furtively as 
atirring her tea in languid fashion 


hings—sortin 
t them a blac 
with what 


— 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
Mrs. Capel’s Compromise. 


Erl rx continued to stir her tea; the spoon in her shaking 
fingers rattled unheeded against the delicate china. Mrs. 
Capel watched her with cruel eyes of hate. 

“Of course,” she said softly, “you understand what I 
thought at once? This, I said to myself, is the dress 
Masson was wearing when she went out the night of the 
murder. The scrap of stuff found clutched in the dead 
man’s hand was, 30 it said in the papers, black serge; upon 
the sleeve of the frock and on the white silk lining there 
are stains that are undoubtedly those of blood. I think, 
my dear Evel 
of the crime.” 

“T suppose,” said the Countess in a voice she had diff 
culty in recognising as her own, “that it does.” 

„ was sure you would agree with me,” observed Mrs. 
Capel with satisfaction. “I am only afraid that I shall be 
forced to ap at the trial; it will be dreadful! I can't 
imagine anything more painful, but I am afraid that there 
is no way of fe ting out of it. I shall have to ask Hugh, 
I know 80 little about these things. Per my evidence 
contd be taken and read out in court. What do you think, 

velyn ? 

Mos. Capel spoke with the air of infantile innocence that 
she now an like Cynthia—chose to adopt, but in 

upon Lady Kenford there was an 
expression of malevolence that contradicted the bland, child- 


„ that this goes far to prove Masson guilty 


of course, I know that, as you 


say, it is most important,” 
ied Mrs. Capel malie 75 — 


at 


the wouldn’t you?” 

“Settle it?” Kady Kenton’. “How?” 

“Why, to be sure sen rar Anne tartly. 
“TJ should say that, if nothing else id „ that 


With an impatient 
cup away loo 
her cousin. 
the birds, their evenin 
stirred the roses that gathered round the casement, making 
a soft N their thick and glossy leaves, otherwi 
there reigned the most profound peace. 

began Lady Kenford quietly, turning 
Capel’s „ narrow features 
hills against it. 


dear, what an extra i to say!” pro- 
tested’ Mrs. ‘Capel with a shrill little — 5 ee 
I shouldn't hurt anybody. I am not a heathen. I hope I 


ued Lad: her 
urs 
a” ar 


far horizon, “that you quite 
means—to produce what you have found—in court. I don't 
think you quite understand that it would mean—Masson’s 
death-sentence. She has never harmed , Anne; why 
should try to harm her? Why d you wish 


to be un 7 
Mrs. Capel drew her still slight and elegant figure up to 

its most height and folded her hands rma : 
“T am afraid you don’t know w. are saying. 
Evelyn,” observed 1 „It isn’t a case of what 
it is a case of what I ought to do—of what is 


right. 
“Right and !” retorted Lady Kenford with sudden 
“who thall say what they are? They are but 
relative terms. What is conventional] 
will smile upon—as 
that are more blessed, far, than the truth.” 
“Oh, well, of 3 i ‘ou are such a roger I can't 
argue = rs. Capel severely. It seems 
to me that chat is a oo way of loo at things; 
that you really meant what you 


Masson another chance?“ said 


wrong may be 
are some lies 


“As for mercy your- 
self, Anne, won't you show it now to her?” 

It's not a case of 2 said Mrs. 1 obstinately ; 
“it's a case of justice, Evelyn. I cannot interfere with the 
course o w. I have disco a very im t 
clue—a piece of evidence that I say would prove 

‘asson without doubt to be guilty, and then you ask me 
to suppress it, to let the creature be acquitted when she, in 
er „1 must confess, 
Evelyn, that I am surprised at you! Y cannot understand 
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eeidenin wis = ¥ ” answered Marquis 
5 es — da her ed 5 g eee et 
2 Ces d f, ef Ader of termed hat ‘horrid affair.” ‘I don't know St. Aubyn 


you 
«Your ampalies ae all om the side of ustice, of order, 


Dear 
more about him? His sphere at St. Glengulphus will be 


you mean! Do you excuse 1 m so very large!” exclaimed Mrs. I. “Mr. St. Aubyn 


? k 
that anyone has the vight 00 take the Mis of soother in 
whatever circumstances he or she may be far Why, 
the world — become a place of anarchy! Of what are 

ou 
* I am thi . we don't know in the least what 
Masson s temptation may have been; we don't know what 
drove her to take the last fatal step of killing the man— 
if she did kill him !” retorted Lady Kenford almost fiercely. 
“You have led a sheltered, conventional life, Anne; I don't 
think you have ever thought of what lies outside the 
narrow limits of what you call right and wrong; you don’t 
understand that the primitive emotions still exist, that 
love, hatred, rev „F 
olden days! You have seen only the gilding with which 
life is — oo some. Now—I—have seen what lies 


“If it leads to a sympathy with murderers, I am very 
lad that I have not that advantage!” retorted Mrs. 
bapel viciously. “ You astonish me, Evelyn, you really do. 
You as though all your feelings were with Masson, 
not with the man she killed.” 
“So they are”—Evelyn's slender hand closed convulsively 
on the edge of the silver tea-tray; “I sympathise with her 


1 

„Why!“ asked Mrs. Capel. 

„Because I understand ber, Evelyn said. I can picture 
t like a bird in a net, with no way out of (he 

_ ; gave one—and that she took. Oh, I understand— 

too well!” 

The low, steady voice faltered upon the last words, and 
Mrs. C caught her breath with a sudden gasp. Into 
that little mind of hers there had flashed an idea—a ray 
of light that lit up things that had hitherto been hidden 
to her. Her Ae sparkled wickedly; she saw the woman 
whom she hated, whom she envied, given into her hands. 

“What would you say, Evelyn,” Mrs. Capel inquired 
after a pause, “if I consentcd to do such vio to my 
principles as to say nothing about the dress I found? What 


ill find in his new cure of souls! : 
“Don’t be alarmed !° I made ample inquiries concerning 


replied Inchhampton calmly. “I hear he has a wonderful 
itt of preaching; his church is crowded. . 
“Do you allude to Maurice St. Aubyn!” inquired Mr. 
Vernon: ‘Oh, I know him—a zealous young man, but 
somewhat fanatical. I mean, inclined to allow his eager- 
ness to do good to outrun his discretion. He is an excel- 
lent organiser, I believe; the parish in which he is at 
present curate owes much to him—quite an admirable young 
man, I should say, save for that slight fault of youth, 
o ho prided 
rector unc ; he was a man who pri 
speaking well of ail the world, fi was 
noticeable that he would generally contrive insert a 


„An bless me an’ make me a good boy,” he added hastily 
as an afterthought, “an’ help me to after mummie. 
phate isn’t it, mummie? I can’t think of anythin’ else, 

can’t. 

Lady Kenford smiled faintly ; the boy had scrambled up 
into her lap, and his curly head was pressed against her 


do you mean, mummie?” 

Well, darling, you might remember to thank God now 
and again when you've got your wishes,” answered Lad 
Kenford. “It would be more ful, wouldn't it?” 

“I did thank Him when ’s sore leg got all right,” 
replied Guy, somewhat wo by the that he 
had been remiss, “and I always thank Him for Jou, 

an’, after all, you're the best thing I’ve 
“Am 1!“ The Countess clasped the boy tightly to her 
heart. “Oh, my dear, may you always think so! I-III 
do all I can—to keep you firm in that belief.” 


St. Aubyn, mixed up as he is with this murder,” said 
Anne, glancin g at Lady Kenford. “I only trust that he 
is convinced of Masson’s innocence, or he will not find 


position. In these days of socialistic doctrine, such a 
course would appeal to a man of his hot-headed and im- 
petuous temperament. I trust it is only e rumour.” 

“Tt is to be hoped so,” assented Mrs. 1 severely. 
“Evelyn, you're really eating nothing! I don’t know what 
Alsager will say to me when he comes down if he finds you 
looking no better than when you left London.” 

At this drawing of attention to her, Lady Kenford 
started, and a little angry light leapt into her blue eyes. 

“TI am perfectly well, thanks,” she answered; “so well 
and vigorous, in fact, that I — =f yee will let me, 

for the jumble 
sale this very night. I always believe —abs turned with a 


“You're all in white,” he said thoughtfully, “ just like the 
angels, mummie! I like you in white.” 

“Do you, my precious?” Evelyn answered with a smile. 
“Good-night, darling! Sleep well, and dream of all the 
lovely eon you'll do to-morrow.” 

The child nodded. ‘‘I’d like Nip, he said with 8 faint 
quiver of his under lip. Poor Nip, he'll be so lonely 
withcut me!” 

“You're soon going back to him,” replied Lady Kenford 
reassuringly. “Tell me, dearest, I am the test thing 
Lou do love me best of all?” 

‘or in her present state of mind, with the shadow of 
the dreadful future . darkly over her, Evelyn hun- 
gered for the assurance of his love from the child who, in 
after years, might have reason to revile her name. Guy 
18 richt, and his soft little fingers curled about her 


“I always ask God to let you live—ever an’ ever 80 
pn he answered solemnly. “"Twould be dreadful if 
daddy died, but, if you died, mummie, what should I do?” 

There were tears in the blue eyes so like her own, and 
a i were dimmed, as once again she clasped him close 
and kissed him. 

“Mother will live to be such an old woman, darling, 
that she'll be a nuisance to you, and you won't know what 
to do with her,” she answered ly, “and you'll 
always have to look after and take care o fer.” 


you have done!” 

But Mrs. Capel waved away Evelyn's outstretched hands. 

“Wait!” she said oracularly. “I will only keep silence 
on one condition.” 

Lady Kenford drew back instantly; there was that in 
Mrs. Capel’s voice that chilled her. 

“What condition do you mean?” she said coldly. “If 
I possibly can, I will agree to it.” 0 

It is—that you are quite frank with me,” said Anne 
glibly; “that on tell me why you take such an interest 
im Masson. you know,” she added softly, with an 
ä r a feeling 3 
quite plain, m ar Evelyn, you are kegping somet 
back. Am I vent?” 

3 Kenford sank back in her chair; before her all 
was dark darkness and despai hat a poor actress 


would have been at a loss had be been to explain 
the meaning contained in the Countess’ n. Mrs. 
Capel coloured; her thin lips parted in malicious smile. 

I am 80 I cannot gratify your practical sense.” 
she said coldly, “but I have had i the things for the 
jumble sale stored in the empty room at the end of the 
east wing, and I really couldnt go there to-night. It is in 
the most dreary part of South Says, and I should quite 
expect to see a ghost; I believe it is supposed to be 


ted. 
“Is a have received stored there?” de- 
Se Cen — ‘ord carelessly. 


. Wi 
ust be, she thought wildly, when both Clayto d Her boy had cheered and comforted her, bracing her u Mrs. on. pos 
iat | suspected her of 8 in the hideous for the ordeal of Anne Capel, and Lady Kenford made ee “Yes,” she said malevolently; “every single thing, my 
affair! How she betrayed herself? For the sake cof 17 for being late with such grace and sweetness that | dear, and you never saw such mountains of rubbish. 


hostess accepted them with an unwilling smile. 

“You've not seen Cynthia ye have you!” she said. 
“Cynthia, where are you? Oh, out on the terrace with 
Hugh. Let me introduce Mr. Vernon, our new Rector; I 
don’t think you and Lady Kenford have met before.” 

“T believe not,” said Mr. Vernon somewhat pompously, 
“but I have heard of you often, Kenford. Your 
charitable deeds are well known in the phi ic world. 
I understand from Mrs. Capel that you will the 
at that is to be held in the grounds of South 
eys 


I am always I l — do what I can,” answered 


Really, I wonder some people weren t ashamed to send their 
contributions; they often consisted of rags that a dustman 
"St joka N I think opportunity of 
“A jumble sale is 7 ink, as an unity o 

: rid of everything you don’t want, and that no one 
else wants either, observed Cynthia Audley. “I'm sure 
I think it’s an excellent thing for those who give—but not 
for those who buy.” 

“You shall see the concrete benevolence of half the 
county to-morrow, Evelyn,” said Mra. Capel, as she rose 
from the table, “ but to-night it is too late.” 
ae said no more; she saw that her hostess had 


Guy, she must Icarn to be a better dissembler. 
a Se you are raid = !” she NN Ee 
„ W rfect naturalness grated upon Mrs. Capel a 
— What onid I have to do with a murder in Brixton? 

“Well, one does think of things, you know,” retorted 
Mrs. Capel sharply | “ one can't help it.” 

“T sometimes feel,” replied Lady Kenford tranquilly, 
“that people can and do help t ing, that they allow 
their thinking aerate to languish finally expire for 
evant of usage. Yours, however, seems in no danger of 
auch a fate. I really must tcll Alsager; he will be greatly 
entertained that you imagined me to be Masson’s accom- 


i i heard | Evelyn constrained], the sale will be a t | instantly divined the reason of her anxiety to inspect the 
per aes aaa things 1 dave success, Oh, Cynthie, how ave you? It is ages since we | stores Yor the jumble sale, and, with » feeling of dull 
she laughed, and Anne Capel, pale to the lips with met, it seems to me.” „ despair, the Countess realised that by to-morrow the fatal 

m tion and baffled rose abru her feet. Miss Audley had been admiring the last sunset effects dress, the last awful and most conclusive piece of evidence 


on the downs with Lord Inchhampton, whose slightly 
bored air gave place to one of relief as he beheld tis 
hter-in-law. 

“Of course you were unpunctual, Evelyn,” he said re- 

roachfully, offering his arm to Mrs. 8 dinner 
been spoiling in consequence. I don't know what Anne 
will say to you. 

“ Nothing at all,” said that lady amiably. “Mr. Vernon, 
you will take in Lady Kenford. We are quite an informal 
party; Cynthia, you must bring up the rear alone.” 

Nothing could have been prettier or more artistic than 
the long, low-ceilinged dining-room of South Keys, with 
its panelled walls against which the old china—Lowestoft, 
Bristol, and Sévres—showed up wonderfully well, 

The dinner was simple, but exquisitely cooked, and Lord 
Inchhampton enjoy: ace. ge some of the excellent 
claret the late Mr. Capel . I at @ price that 
would have made his prudent widow exclaim in horror, had 
she been aware of it. 

“So I hear that you have already appointed a new rector 
to the irene of St. Glengulphus, my Hugh?” observed 
Mrs. Capel durin hen peemed 
inclined to languish. “I was interested to hear that it 
I Mr. St. Aubyn; it seemed a curious coincidence, didn't 
it ” 

“ Curious coincidence!” repeated Lord Inchhampton with 
raised brows. “Why?” 

“Mr. St. Ler i was lodging with.that miserable man 
who is supposed to have been murdered by Evelyn's maid,” 
said Mrs. Capel suavely. “Surely, Hugh, you saw his 
name at the inquest?” 


against the unhappy Masson, would have been removed. 
Anne's refusal to allow her to see the things that night 
convinced Evelyn that the dress was then in the room in 
the east wing. . . 

After sitting for some time in the drawing-room, Lady 
Kenford slipped 17 ; 

“T am 30 tired; I shall go straight to bed,” she murmured, 
shaking hands with her hostess. “I hope you will excuse 
me, Anne, for running away so soon?” 

“Of course, my dear; I only hope you will sleep well,” 
was Anne's affectionate response. “I'm sorry that I shall 
be deprived of the cosy little chat I had promised myself 
with you in your room, but I shall look forward to that 
to-morrow.” ; 

“Yes,” murmured the Countess with a pale mile, to- 
morrow.” 

She went upstairs with the slow, dragging footsteps of 
one whose limbe are not oo, weary as her sprit she most 
act, and act quickly, for Guy's sake, she id herself, as 
3 any into the boy's room, and, with carefully- 

candle U 0 own with love upon 
red ay mat . For Guy’s sake, and for sake of 
uy’s father! 

Evelyn turned away with tear-blinded eyes and achi 
heart; on the heads of those she loved best in the worl 
—— wf a pet ie the d. fate el was slowiy 
a woul yield to ar was slowly 

had pe liegt 
8 


rage, to 
m glad I’ve amused you,” she said huskily, “though 
Im f can't see the point. However, I beg your pardon 


—— 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
A Desperate Venture. 

Lavy Kenrorp shuddered. “Of course,” she said, “I— 
thielding Masson! Excuse me, Anne, but really—the idea 
ts too comic for words ud, jangling mirth moved her, the 

laughed 8 „jan mirth moved her, 
hideous irony of the thing that she, Evelyn Kenford, should 
be t. t to be tecting the wretched Masson. 

Mrs. 1 watched her with angry and resentful eyes, but 
ue cori eed Rete Ss 

velyn were sti t o manner. Anne was 
reluctantly forced to Lelieve that she had arrived at an 
iacorres eummary of affairs. She moved towards the door, 
but paused for a moment, determined, wasp-like, to leave 


her behind her. 
285 T dall inform the police of my discovery and send 


she would fight to the bitter end. As 
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Sour Milk to 
Live Long 


Future Will Differ 
from that of the Present. 


Man's Life will be 

5 & „ |, Prolonged indefinitely. 
And News will be imparted Telephone Instead 
of by rae eg 


STRANGE mays await the future man. Long days are 
coming, according to Professor George H. Darwin, the 
son of the great naturalist, and the President of the 
British Association. In the course of time the length 
of the day will be prolonged to fifty-five present days. 
It has been discovered that sare are gradually 
lengthening at relative rates which are calculable, 
although the absolute rates in time are unknown. The 
time is coming when the day will be a in length to 
two present days, although the month probably will 
only be as long as thirty-seven present days. : 
Then the earth will spin round about eighteen timesa 
month. This gradual change in the duration of the 
rotation of the earth will proceed until the day is equal 
to fifty-five present days. : 

Not only will the 41 of day alter, but the future 
man will quite ferent from the man of to-day. 
An experiment has been made in lengthening human! 
by which it has been shown that the r application 
of acetic acid will considerably prolong it. In fact, 
there seems to be no reason why a man should die 
at all, except from accident. . - 

LECITHIN WILL PRODUCE GIANTS. 

According to Professor Metchnikoff sour milk ia a 5 
help to longevity. It is consumed by Bulgarians in large 
quantities and they form a remarkably long lived rape. 

It appears that sour milk contains a friendly bacillus, 
which, when introduced into the large intestine of the 
human body, considerably benefits the health. 

There is no doubt that the stature of mankind is 
gradually increasing. It is possible that the future race 
may be quite giants. In fact Dr. Hatui, Professor of 
Neurology at the C University, claims to have 
discovered a wonderful food substance called lecithin, 
which will make a race of giants to order. 

Lecithin is capable of transforming men into giants, 
as it makes all animals grow abnormally large. 

Dr. Hatai com his experiment with white rats: 
fi them with lecithin, he made them grow 60 per 
cent. faster than ordinarily, although the conditions and 

he general surroundings were quite unfavourable. © 
It is stated that leci would have a similar effect on 
human beings, and the 1 induced by the new sub- 
is stated to be normal and healthy. 
: TELEPHONE NEWSPAPERS. 


- Of course the future man will not read abe a ch 
Asa matter of fact, the famous electrician Nik 
has completed an invention which he asserts will put 
8 3 in the world out of existence. 
This invention will transmit messages to tho utter- 
most parts of the globe. In order to attain this end 
Professor Tesla is — a ntio transmitting 
tower at Wardenocliff, Long Island. If the new system 
does all which the inventor claims for it a marvellous 
transformation will occur. 

For instance, a man may etand in the middle of the 
Sahara, and by means of an inexpensive instrument, 
will be able to receive news of events in London. The 
instrument is so small that it may be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket. 

Another remarkable alteration in the fature world of 
mankind is that artificial diamonds and rubies will be 
quile common. The diamond is made of carbon, which 
is the cheapest su in the world. Asa matter of 
fact, water and air (when pure) are more ex ive than 
the substance of which the diamond is made. 

In the immediate future some remarkable develop- 


ments are expected from the use of electric furnaces ; it 
a bes ii t diamonds and rubies will become quite 
cheap. 


FOGS TO BE UNKNOWN. 

Of course there will be no fogs in those days. The 
fogs will be got rid of by means of electrifying 
the atmosphere on an exceedingly large scale. Sir 
Oliver ge has made an important experiment at 
Liverpool in the dissipation of f N 

The air around Uni jeze, Liv l, was 
clectrified by means of a Wimshurst machine, the 
current being most by the aid of a 
flame at the summit of a tall mast. The result was that 
‘in a dense fog a space of fifty to sixty yards’ radius was 
kept Gir ole. . 

r Oliver hopes that in the near future a sufficient 
number of stations will be placed on each side of the 
river Mersey, for instance, in order to electrify the air. 

The air on one side will be charged with positive 
and on the other with ive electricity, t the 
inevitable collisions which take place on the river during 
the fogs will be avoided. 


The future man will have clear eyesight ; there will be 


T 
ee ee ee ee 


Win ENDING 
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ders “AT £100 APIECE. 
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no need to wear glasses. An important ex 
which has taken 55 at the Battersea Park 


5 


‘| has devel lan for treating persons who have 
e ts wear — as an aid to] Slang Terms Used on the London Stock Exchange. 
defective eyesight. . — 

The nos plan ts described as “manipalation of the| Mxnpens of the London Stock Exchange have 
eye or eye-massage, and quite a number of people bave epecial — ry of their own, which is, as a 
been cured by the new process. The treatment is gentle rule, quite unin’ to outsiders. 
and gradual, no pain being caused, and the patient is For when a broker shouts in stentorian tones 


treated only for a few minutes oy # 

It is very probable that in the far future, man will 
E e that’ toate members wil ba vomived way stock 

a members w rom stock. 
from the bod by surgical 3 that will de] Similarly, by “Noras” is meant Great Nortbern 
necesaary will be a tube in r to drop Nr food | Railway Deferred; “ stand for Allsop 
= der 79 4 then 3 $c N NN 8 80 Bertha for London, Brighton, and Sout 
ablo com . 

in at the month, at there will be no need to consume | When a broker wants shares in Messrs. A. and F. 
the amount. of time which is wasted at t in | Pears, Limited, be calls for Soap.“ A member may 


for’ Tiese, "be te nok, as might Be. imagined, taking 
— fair gr dy —_ in . Flora 2 ie 
usual term for gnating a particular ion o 
Caledonian Rail 8 F 


obtaining meals. Large shops will be established in | shout out “ Bosh ” to another without provoking resent- 

most towns which will send out suitable meals by every | ment, for everybody knows he is merely referring to 

post. . Wabash Railroad stock. “ Doras” are mth. asters 
Then, a new meat shortly will be provided for the | Railway sha: 

British dinner table. The Duke of Westminster and| “Marbles” are uently asked for in the House; 

two or three other wealthy landowners are experiment- | but the term has to do with games. It refers 


ing in order to see whether the eland can be reared in 
British parks. 

This animal is the largest of all autslopes, and its 
flesh is extremely delicious, 3 that of the bull. 
At present the eland is a rare dish, and it is hoped the 
attempt to breed the animal for the British dinner table 
will be successful. 


bella Iron Ore Company. 


BAD TIME COMING FOR BURGLARS. 


The poor burglar will have a bad time of it in the near | Called because the old Three per Cent. Oonsole were 
otare lates’ device converted r. G. J. in 1886, when he was 
i ee ee oe for dealing with the | (oar rt of the Exchequer, “*Ohilders” are. te 


burglar is an apparatus 1 off noxious fumes. 
These fumes, preferably formaldebyde, are held in a 
light steel cylinder which is closed by a cork at one end 
and by a wall at the other. 

As soon as the burglar enters the room, or throws his 
‘over the window-sill he steps on a mat. The action 
doing this completes the electric cirouit which releases 

the fumes. It is impossible for any burglar toremain in 
the room and retain consciousness. 

Duels will soon be ended even in Paris. This is 
owing to thecinematograph. Two duellists with their 
seconds appeared in La Grande Roue, and began to strip 
for the fray. All at once a cinematographist camealong 
with an anticipatory smile in order to await the blood- 


shed. 

The innoration so startled the duellists that in their 
mutual indignation they forgot the reason of their 
presence. y embraced each other, rec'othed them- 


uarter per cents. redeemable in 1905, 
and were similarly originated by Mr. Childers in 1884. 
“ Kaffirs” is, of course, the slang term for any and 
all of the land, mining, and other com located in 
South Africa; and the “ Kaffir Circus is the nickname 
for the market on the Stock Exchange, where dealings 
in the shares of these concerns are on. 
hares, and “ Beefs” 


and Oo., aro Knackers.” “Knights” are sbares in the 
1 — Witwatersrand Min 


oĩ hist a good thrashing. 5 
There will be no need for watches in the city of the | interest or charge for 
future, sided it follows the example of the d the upon which a settle by 
munici rights have been 


ty of Berlin ; every city will have clocks at the 
corner of every street. The dials of thé street clocks of 
Berlin are well illuminated at night, and about 300 of 
these clocks have been scattered over the city. 
— 2 3 

“ Waar is your idea of a popular tune? 

„A. popular tune,“ said the man who takes music 
2 , “is one that gets to be universally disliked.“ 


slang is a speculator 


— — A a in Exchange 
“Mr. Surrm had a hard time to get his daughters | whose habit it is to apply for shares in new compunies 


off his hands.“ in order to sell them again immediately at a profit. 
“Yes, and I hear he has to keep their husbands on| _A “guinea-pig” is a man, often with a “ handle to 
their feet.“ his name, who lives by getting himself placed upon tho 
: — f= 1 numbers of N with . =e 
“Capiy yawned awfully while Dr. Hicks was telling | ist in managing them, ly in order able 
2 sory lan 1 . . . h h ie 60 4 ue tock 2 558 lied to 
“TI know, but the doctor even with him. 0 2 be 9 
sent Cadly a bill for ote his throat.“ stock, means £1,000 nominal. A “half,” or “ t one, 


eee fe 

Litttz Wit: Father, what is u spendthrift? ” 
Father: He is a man who spends a great deal of 
money foolishly.’ 


purchase for his 
client South-Eastern Deferred Ordinary stock of the 


By the term “ gilt-edged,” applied to securities, is 


Little Willie: “Then, is a man who lends lots of | meant that the interest payable on them is as absolutely 
money foolishly a lendthrift? ”’ safe as it is possible for any 5 invest- 
. n Consols are a good example of these. 


A TALE OF THE COMMUNE. 

A warrza in the Cornu tells of a scene Mr. 
Charles Austin witnessed when the Versaillais entered 
Paris. He say one day, roaming a Paris—a not 
uncommon sight—a group of men and women put 
against a wall to be shot. Their hands were supposed 
to be blackened with powder. 

Amo: them was a lad of twelve or fourteen who, 
before tho order to shoot could be given, stepped for- 
ward and to be allowed to take back the watch 
his mother lent him. He produced a huge turnip 
of a watch and promised faithfully to return. 

Mr. Austin said it was a moment of anguish. None 
could be sure that the child was.telling the truth; 
but the officer apg po giving him a kick, said: 
Be off with you! The child ran away, the order to 
shoot rang out, but the horrid business was hardly 
over before the clatter of feet was heard, the boy re- 
appeared round a corner, and, putting himself agaiust 
the wall, prepares for death. : 

It was impossible to kill that heroic little soul. 

“Tt renews one’s faith in human nature, said Mr. 


the Du 1 
Austin. blin Distillers’ Com- 
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“Before God | am Innocent.”’ 


MRS. FLORENCE 


MAYBRICK’S 
Story of My Prison Life. 


Especially written by her own Gand 
FOR THE 


SUNDAY CHRONICLE 


HAS CAUSED THE GREATEST SENSATION EVER KNOWN. 


Next week 3 (Nov. 27) chapters will deal with: 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT AND | HARD LABOUR. 
INSANITY. . .THE PRISON MENU. 

EVILS OF COLLECTIVE PUNISH- 
MENT. 


(ee ee 
Special Photographs and Sketches aré also given. 
The SUNDAY CHRONICLE can now be obtained on Saturday in 
Britain and Ireland, a special Saturday Edition 


CHRONICLE, MANCHESTER. 


ft is anticipated that next week’s circulation will 
reach the phenomena ſoſa of 


wa” 1,250,000 


Mrs. Maybrick wishes us to say that the 
alleged story of her Prison Life now 
being printed by another paper is INAC- 
CURATE and UNAUTHORISED. 


Mrs. Maybrick’s own story can only be 
| read in the 


Sunday Chronicle 


No other food has the 


delicious, nutty, tempting 


flavour of Quaker Oats. 

It is the food that 
gives vigour and capa- 
city to your arm and 


It is the work food 
of the whole British 
race—for wherever the 
English tongue is spoken 

there is eaten 


Quaker Qats 
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Your Boiled Apple Puddings 36, Provably 
you do not plunge them into fast boiling water. This 
is necessary, and also for the boiling to be fast for at 
leust two ‘hors, Add more boiling water as required. 


(Keply to Gracg L.) 1 f ee 
are always popular. Mix together 
Ginger Cakes one pedal ot flour, three-quarters 
of an ounce of powdered ginger, a N of a pound of 
Demerara sugar, and a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Mix these ingredients with water to a stiff paste. Roll 

out, cut into rounds and bake on a tin in a slow oven. 
Mix together balf a pound 
Oatmeal Biscuits. f doar quarter of a pound of 
oatmeal, and two ounces of sugar. Stir into this two 
ounces of melted butter, or clarified dripping, and one 
well beaten egg. Knead the dough thoroughly and, if 
necessary, add a little milk. Roll on a floured board, 
cut into equares and bake on a greased tin. (Reply to 


Lottiz G.) — ; 

Savoury Roll Pudding. cg eli cut to 
the thickness of one third of an inch. Spread with 
half a pound of beef, minced finely, seasoned with salt, 

pper, and, ifonion is approved of, a good 1 of 
K. Scatter chopped parsley over all. li the puddin 
up neatly, and wet the edges with water. Tieina flou 
cloth and boil for two hours. Serve with a nice thick 
Srown gravy. (Reply to PreRRor.) 

fo Make Lemon Pickle. 2 wash 


half 
— . 
the r scatter a li 


Pare the oranges very thinl, 

Orange Wine. squeeze them—put juice, rinds ae 
pulp into a large tub, and pour over them some cold 
water, in proportions of one ps to every dozen 
oranges. Let it stand twenty-four hours. Strain off. 
Put it in the barrel with three of loaf 
«ach gallon of water. Add 
brandy. Bung down when the 
it remain twelve months before 
READER.) 

‘Dainty Parkin Cakes. 
it will prove what you require. ix 
teacupfuls of flour, to of oatmeal, and one of sugar. 
Work into these ingredients four ounces of lard, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking N and two teaspoonfuls of 
greund ginger. Warm a pound of treacle with one 

ill of milk, and directly they are mized beat in one egg. 
Kale into a nice dough. Roll oat and — into 
cakes. Bake in a moderateoven. (Reply to Emma. 
Thanks to WRIGHT.} . 

reci has been 


Thie Delicious Sweetmeat sent me by acorre- 


spondeat, who vouches for its popularity. Put one 
Found of loaf sugar into a sauce-pan with a quarter of 
a pound of fresh butter and one small teacupful of 
cream. Stir 5 till all boils, and when a little 
of the m‘xture thickens in cold water, take it off the 
flre, stir in a quarter of a pound of coccanut and two 

teuspoonfuls of cocoa. Stir all together for ten 
minutes and pour into a buttered tin. When nearly 
. cold, cut into small squares. (Thanks to TANNAHILL) 


— — 
HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
on morocco leather should be rubbed 
Damp Spote vithmethylated spirit. Twoor three 
applications may be necessary. Tak 
To Clean a Wall-Paper. of ee ou 
an inch of crumb on it, and rub the soiled patch lightly 
till the stain disappears. (Replygto LANDSEER.) 


Your Green Velvet Skirt e 
howe method. I should consult one of the many 
good chemical cleaners as to the price for re-dressing 
_ and dyeing. (Reply to Lirris Moruer.) 


To Cure Sore Throats, Put a 8 


borax 
one tables: nl of honey. Dissolve over heat. When 
cool, ang . repentedly with a camel's bair brush to 


— the thront and roof of the- mouth. This will soon effect 


a cure and allow the patient to swallow comfortably. 
(Reply to Doma.) 
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if carefully clarified with bolling water, 

Dripping, and — into a firm cake, makes as 
good pastry for pies and tarts as butter. 

from the 


To Remove the Smell of Onione breath eat 
parsley and vinegar: from the hands, rub an outside 
piece of celery on them. : be 

Breadcrumbe for Frying. en — 


without being allowed to-take colour. By this method 
the fish or meat, etc., will be much crisper. — 

To Avoid Dust Marke Behind Pictures, 
place two ö at the bottom of the 
picture frame. is preyents the accumulation of dust 
and the consequent dirty and unsightly marks. 


The 1 Taste of New Wood 
in buckets and vessels may be eradicated thus: Fill 
with a solution of hot water and let it remain 
till cold, then rinse in clear water. (Reply to VIIâ.) 

Place in a cup, pour boil- 

To Blanch Almonds. ing water our: em; this 
will swell the skins and allow them to be quickly drawn 
off. Throw the almonds into cold water and wipe dry 


with a cloth. . „ 

To Clean Spectacle Glasses. bile on i. 
with a clean cloth moistened with methylated spirit. 
Then polish with a chamois leather, the spirit having 
removed all grease. 

To Make Fried Bacon More Digestible. 
Take a good sized 5 cut it in slices with the 

on and fry ti wn in the bacon fi Serve 


at. 
hly seasoned with pepper and salt and you will have 
a us dish. (Tha 


to Dopps.) 
Pour two quarts of boiling water 
Linseed Tea. on one ounce of whole insted nal 
twelve drachms of sliced liquorice root. Add a few 
slices of lemon. Let this stand in a covered jar for six 
hours, then strain for use and sweeten to taste. (Reply 
to Auxrovs.) 


To Prevent Biack Stockings Turning 
When Washed. @ stock 


on the stoc 
r 
i ill, I hope, suit 
will, su ig : 
bie Hair Tonic Jae 4  tablospoorinl of 


tincture of quinine, one drachm of bicarbonate of | clover 


ammonia, and seven ounces of rose-water. First dissolve 

the ammonia in water, then add the tincture, and lastly 

the rose-water. This should be well rubbed into the 

eee (Reply to 
IVEB. . 


method of cleaning it is very effectual: Place the pan 

on the fire forsa few minutes to melt any fat left in 5 and 

whilst this is hot, rub the inside of the pan with 5 

soft pa anti © is quis oun, The paper should be 

sore’ up and u oe Treated like this, 

-pans will never burn till they are worn very 
——etetoo— 


VERY ORNAMENTAL THIMBLES. 
Lapis of high class in China use the daintiest 
thimbles imaginable, some of them being carved from 
enormous pearls, ornamented with bands of fine gold, on 
which all manner of quaint and funtastic designs are 


ved. 

4 mother-of-pearl case is always made to keep the 
thimble in, and with it the Chinese lady has 2 ol 
delicate scissors of finest steel, inclosed in a sheath of 
mother-of-pearl, with a nezdle-case to maten. 

The Queen of Siam owns a thimble which was a 
present from her royal husband. It is made in the 
shape of a lotus band, of the finest gold, and is studded 
with diamonds, which are so arranged that they form 
her name and the date cf her marriage. 

— . — 
THE WAY TO FASCINATE. 

Tun art of fascination is not to be 8 striving 
on every ble occagion, as the majority of girls are 
in the habit of doing, to make you attractive in the 
eyes of the ite sex, and letting them see that they 
are the most interesting item in your life. The girl 
who wishes to be most inatipg must cast aside her 
self-consciousness, and interest herself primarily in sub- 
jects other than the study of the male sex. 

The girl who, directly a man appears, neglects every- 


thin for him, and strives to make a t is is 
sal on 7 * 


of her own. 
ant tnt sens ther cba hh as 

absolu existence, k. 
him the . that be will —.— himeelf 
essential to her happiness. 


— ms 


man 
girl, who shows an individuality | add 


Ws 
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HOW TO STAND. 


mar your ; 
. door, fort ls more 
are not a good f 
— e, lightly on ber ‘i 
an on feet, 
chest well out, ah t, a 
body from waist up tilting ever so lig 
forward, she has acquired at once a certain smart 
effect that no amount of beauty or fine ck 


ld give. 

girl is never round-shouldered or ho! 

by standing property she breathes prop 
. breath she draws straightens 
1 of her sides and abdomen. She is bound no 
into a fat, ungainly woman, who can never 
breath or a train, for a proper of the b 
means good digestion and 8 
How many women sink into a little heap the mi 
they sit down—shoulders drooping, chest sunken, 
whole weight of the body thrown on the end of 
ve. smart girl sits in the same erect, alert 
that she stands, and if she wishes to rest she lenns b 
against her shoulders, and not the middle of her bac 

Inbending, whether ata desk, or a disbpan, or adir 

table, she bends from her waist, not from her shou]¢ 
and she not only looks well, but avoids fatigue and 
actual injuries that come from any strain on mispl 
muscles, 


- — = 
SOME MORE CLEVER SAYINGS FR 
HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL, “TH 
PRODIGAL SON.” 
Tun main road is easiest to travel. 
ScanpDAL seldom loses its way in the dark. 
Tun child grows, but ite don’t. 
Won the gods love die young, but that is ¢ 
1. Tosopr fe anybody's brother in 
OBODY is an "s a 
Brrrer a — truth than a avast ie.” 
Many a man sha his axe who never uses it, 
Evenrysopy has his own wounds to bandage. 
As sure to be in his place as a mill-horse on the t 
ALL days don’t come on the same date. 
Ir’s bad to let the s'edge go ahead of the horse. 
Nosopy knows what is inside another's coat. 
WHEN a woman marries she slackens off, but whe 
man marries he tightens up. 
A cow seldom kicks when you are carrying 


EVERYTHING ie hay in hard weather. 
No use beating a dog with a cheese when a whi 


fe mbna eet coat eziet 
eag with a 
“Many a good sword is in a bad sheath. 
A Low seat is often easy. 
Proruz who are naked needn’t go about mend 
other people's clothes. 
Ax ugly is better than 
Swest js the bliss that follows 
SzI Dom does the ee:vant maid starve in the lard 
Sri comes with a laugh, but goes with a cry. 
THE mouse knows where to come back for his che 
Tr is easier to count twelve mountains than to c 


one. 
Ir isn’t easy-to hobble a homesick 5 
(Ora good, story teller.) Every 8 he pulled 


tri his pistol 
17 isn’t 8 well if water has to be carried to 
9 — vain to be proud. : 


Gop has always a uss for little angels. 
‘Pury could hardly see the gun for her. 

; Manr things betall the man whose day te done. 
Tov learn ‘a lot when your servants quarrel. 
DzatH makes those who hate us hate us less 

those who love us Jove us more. 

He has his bare feet on the hot ground of a ge 
3 a after a prodigal gl 
poor who comes after a i 
im a barren field. . : 


— — 
IMPROVE YOUR COMPLEXION. 
„ 1 —— to irri 
, which, though not sufficiently important to 
— a disease, are quite sufficiently 


necru 


to anyone who values her — . In 
. little paper, Home Norns, dated December Ist, 
very in 
cured. 
should make a point of 


teresting article telling how Pimples can 
jufferers from this skin , for such it 

this article; and ren 
will detract from 


ber that just as a bad com 
res, 60 a good one will su 


ARE YOU SUFFERING FROM INDIGESTION ? 
If 20, you cannot spend one shilling to better advantage than by jurchasing a copy of 


Indigestion and Htow to Cure It. 


ee BY ee 
LYDIA LENEY, M.D. 


Grows Sve, cloth. Price ls. 
At all booksellers or post free for 1s. 94. from the Book Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W. O. 
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Do you look so well as you once 
did ? you feel sowell? If not, 
have you suspected your kidneys as 
the cause f 

The uric acid and poisonous 
matters, kept back in the system 
by disordered kidneys, soon tell 
on the looks—soon age the auf- 
ferer; the skin becomes sallow, 
the eyes lose their lustre and 
become bloated, the cheeks are 
sunken. The disposition, too, is 
1 affected by kidney poisons ; 
the sufferer grows moody, listless, 
irritable, feels in everybody’s way, 
and can’t be cheered. 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills 
succeed in all cases of kidney and 
bladder trouble because they are 
a true kidney medicine — they 
don’t act on the bowels, but 
give all their healing powers to 
the kidneys, helping them in 
their great blood-purifying work. 


beverage for the b 
It is made 


one can 


Everybody knows 


EPPS’s 


Is an admirable 
the nicest and most nutritious 
reakfast tabl 


le. 
in a moment with 


bo water or milk, and its 
* wing — are 


COCOA 


E. 


Sardines 
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Doan’s Pills begin at once to 
strengthen and tone up the tired 
kidney membranes, and help the 
kidneys to drive out the clogging 
kidney poisons that cause achin 
back and pains in the loins, uri- 
nary troubles and gravel, nervous- 
ness, dizzy spells and heart 
trouble, dropsy and the fatal 
Bright’s disease. Our neighbour’s 
word, given here, is good proof of 
how truly the genuine Doan’s 
Backache Kidney Pills will help 
the kidney sufferer. 


On November 21st, 1901, Mrs. 
Rachel Harding, 27, Ward Road, 
Stratford, London, E., said: “No 
k better of Doan’s 
Backache Kidney Pills than I can ; 
they have saved my life. For 
twenty years I suffered from 


price—2,9 a box, or 13 


FITS 
C 


food permanent 


it. 


Cc 


N 


torekeepers w 8 
Decause they know the medicine to be reliable. Bot, to guard egainst mistakes, be sure to ask 
Backache Kidne 


m 

1 y Pills, and see for 

o — ne The medicine may siso from roprietors— 

Foster-McClellan 1 b 8 Street, Oxford Street, London, W., post free on receipt of 
jor ren. 


exchange for this 
advertisement. Test some years I have been sub- 


. W. Nicoll, tion, great want of sleep, 


28 High Street,|spirite. I attributed these 
Belfast. 
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D0 YOU LOOK SO WELL AS YOU ONCE DID? 
—DOYOU FEEL SOWELL? = 


kidney disease, and fifteen years 
back I underwent two operations, 
one for stricture. There were 
shurp, stab-like pains in my back 
and loins, and spots floated before 
my eyes. I used to have fearfal ; 
headaches; I couldn’t sleep well 
at nights, and I felt worn out on 
rising in the morning. 

“T recommend Doan’s Pills to 
all who suffer from ese trouble, 
for no medicine has ever done what 
Doan’s Pills have for me.” 

On January 26th, 19038, four 
months later, Mrs. Harding said: 
“I am still enjoying good health, 
and J don’t believé I should have 
been alive to-day if I had not used 
Doan’s Pills in time.” 

On March 24th, 1904, fourteen 
months later, Mrs. Harding again 


ce Every 


gave sound proof of her cure: Piclure 

“T never have any sign of my %, a 

dangerous kidney trouble now.” en 
Slory.” 


you with Doan’s Backache Kidney Pula. 


that the namo Doan's" appears 
direct 


be the pi 


DOAN’S BACKACHE KIDNEY PILLS, 


ean’s, Remember !) 


CRIMEAN VETERAN WELL AGAIN! 


IRON-OX TONIC TABLETS CURED MR. GEO. RIDOUT, A GALLANT 
OF INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, AND 
WANT OF SLEEP. 


of 

1 the Read this strong but simple statement from an aged warrior who in bygone days 
very worst cases of upheld the glory of Britain upon many a hard-fought field of fame. Learn from his 
Epilepsy when every | own words what Iron-Ox Tonic Tablets will do for those who suffer from Indigestion, 


Constipation, Depression, Sleeplessness, Loss of Appetite. 


“I must tell you that for 
ject to indigestion, constipa- 
dulness, and depression of 


complaints, firstly, to my age 
—nearly 70 years; secondly, 
to the great hardships and 
privations I endured during 
two years in the Crimea and 
sixteen in India. I 
quite despaired of ever find- 
ing permanent relief. Since 
I began taking your Tron.Ox 
Tablets the indigestion and 
constipation have entirely 
disappeared. My appetite 


has greatly increased, and I 
get a good night f rest. I 
now rise early, feeling greatly 
refreshed and very fit. 

“ Yours gratefully, 
(Signed) Gro. Rivovr.” 


You can derive the same benefit from Iron-Ox Tonic Tablets. 


Open up a new era in Sardines. They are dainty little Sardines, caught 

in the. Norwegian Fjords, and excel in delicacy of flavour any of the old- 

fashioned sorts. “SKIPPER” Sardines are scaleless and practically boneless. 
About twenty silver fish in each small tin. 


THEY WILL SUIT YOU TO A “TEA.” 


Ask gently but firmly for “SKIPPER” Sardines. 
If your grocer does not stock them, 6d. will bring you a tin, post paid. 


I atte, ANGUS WATSON & Co Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mr. GEO. Or. 


(Dept. 
° Ph 80 Tiny Tablets in dainty aluminium waistcoat-pocket packet. 1s. at all Chemists, o. 


from tron-Ox Remedy Co. Ltd., 20 Cockspur Street, London, 8, W. 
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Justa foreworl. Christ. 
mus is coming, and 
with i¢ will come the 
Christmas numbers. 
This year 1. l. will 

well-deserved reputation 


sustain its 
Wopdbiisarig ene ar the best possible double num: 
. „ „ iert her partionlars will be announced 


thor ugh'y 


lation. The Peper wilt be dated December 220d fon 
ole Deecisber 1th), and will cost twopence, You 
shold leave an ate tor it with xaur newsagent 
tostay. One the dirt page of this number you will sce 
something about the new serial which will interest 
you very aiueh, 

Prirsos’s dh. Masi has caught on splendidly, and 
orders are caning in now from the Colonies for the 
pieces already: publiched. The names of these will 
he found an page 278 Readers will be interested 
to Kuow that „hee“ is to be sung in four pro- 
vineiat pantomime. „ Aladdin,’ The Sleeping 
Beanty Cinderella,“ ande Dick Whittiagton.”’ 
The proprietors ot Peansos's Gn. Music will be glad 
to grant permission to artistes to sing any of the 
songs in the series. 

A cyeList ran over a dog the other day, and on apolo- 
Zising to the owner he was informed that the dog had 
more right to the road than cyclists had. as he paid a 
tax for his dog, while the cyclists did not for their 
machines. This is a very refreshing view 
to take of the dog versus bieycle quest ion: but that is 
its only redeeming feature. On the basis one might 
argue that a dog had more right to sleep in the baby's 
cradle, because its owner paid a tax for it. while he 
did not pay a tax for the baby. 

Mus is the Heidelberg Ton?“ inquires G. P. “Ts 
that a special weight, made in Germany.’ and 
weighing more or less than 2.2 10 lb. avoirdupois ¥ 
1 overheard two gentlemen talking the other day, 
and one cf them mentioned that he had scen the 
‘famous Heidelberg Ton,’ but he gave no explana: 
tion.“ — -The Heidelberg Tun (not tan) is 


a huge wine cash ty the. 11 „% 1. 6% 7 4 
vet t. . 2 PVN try y oll 
ö er ene 
10 wth ite, he . 8 „ % Phe Sy Peas 
* 8 : : „„ Te 
: ier 1 oe 8% Hue: 
1 1 Be „ er Badd —* Vere erty . iss 17 


. Pew i tes clues aiid worbid him to 
wear a stand-up collar, ora jacket suit. ArtHUR's 
stout height excites ridicule, when seen about in an 
Eton collar. and clothes much too small. What is 
he to do? — — Thougli too big for vour age, 
Artuer. never be too big for your boots. Keep a 
hay as long as you can. Nobody likes the pre- 
maturely “mannish” youth, and often it is better 
tor him to be boyish. Still, I think vour parents 
vaght to see that your clothes fit. Wait till your 
next birthday, when you will be sixteen, and then 
tick aut tor a stand-up collar. In doing this, be 
careful. You should begin modestly in collars, as 
in other serious enterprises of life. Don't go to 
four inches all at once. Von should always have 
something in reserve against your becoming twenty- 
Sue. 


Mur is meant by * Middle European Time,’ which 1 


oecasionally see mentioned?“ inquires H. B. 1 
Was always taught that the time varied with the 
longitude, four minutes to each degree, so the time 
in Central Europe must vary according to the par- 
ticular part of Central Europe in question.” 
That is what it should be, but it didn't suit the 
practical people of the middle of Europe, and they 
decided to have a uniform time, whether the sun 
liked it or not. Thus, if you are travelling to Ger- 
many through France you arrive at a frontier 
station where you put your watch on by one hour. 
In France, which you are just leaving, it is four 
o'clock, but when you re-enter the train after having 
passed the Customs serutiny, it is five o'clock 
although the examination has occupied only a couple 
of minutes or so. In the same manner, when return- 
ing. you turn your watch back for sixty minutes, 
RESULT OF THE ~ PICKED” COMPETITION, 
A GOLD-PLATED pencil-case has becn sent to catch of the 
Mein. 
K J. Avcling, 88 Ciapton Common, N. E.: F. Burns, 63 Chief 
„ast: E. Steer, Berwick Station: J, Wright, 32 
Kast Kirkby, Notts.: Miss Ii. Hutchinson, 
ad, Liford: A. Hobby, Petiy France, Badminton, 


Baiiour k: 


Ase bs II. X. Cowlin, 24 Holmesdale Road, Victoria Perk, 
„ie Cowley, 70 Baldwin Street, Newport, Mon.; J. B. 
Hen. L'itringten, Durham: W. T. Hughes, 12 North Penralit, 


arvon: J. K. Scott, 72 Kremlin Drive, Liverpoul: Thos. 
266 Player street, Ryde, I. af W.: Miss Martin. Heming- 
Coddcuham. Tpswich; D. Mackay, Marvdale, 
Scatland: II. Smith, Rugeley Road, Chase Térrace, 
. '. Henman, 4 Avenue Read, Weeselif-on- 
MeCaubbin, 3 Mortimer Strect, Girkenbead: TL (. 
A. Harris, 


handy, 


I. A. 
W. II. 


niald, 4 Mmiarley Grove, J e 
Ju. a Scho t, Morspath, oO 
Aves. rain, Essen: D. ONS 


TOD tee, 


D. RW 


c *. Bove 


* 


Je. -A Dengil-cass will be awarded to each person whose letter is dealt with on this page, 


WII kI &s is very troubled. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


C. M. has got the broken end of a stopper jammed 


into the neck of a decanter, and wants to know how 
to get it but. - Let him till the top of the 
neck with kerosene aad leave it overnight. Ir the 
ead is not lose in the morning let him geatly wan 
the neck very geatly or che the glass will eres. 
The piece of glass will then fall ant. We mike no 
charge for these precious items of information, 


Mur.“ ask. E. &. (Weymouth), “have most erusers 
slanting funnels, whereas battleships have st rniglit 
ones?” — — This is not the case in modern 
cruisers, Tn the old pattern the shinting funnel 
used to be chend better from the point of view of 
speed, as offering less resistanes to the wind, but in 
their wisdom, the Admiralty have since discarded 
the idea, and only one or two modern cruisers have 
slanting funnels. 

I sun.. be glad to give a gold-plated pencil-case to 
each of the terventy-five readers from whom receive 
what L consider the best sketch of an elephant, com. 
posed of not more than twenty straight lines. All 
sketches must be made on postcards, addressed io 
Turk Kirn NT Khiron. Pearson's Weebly, Ilenrict ta 
Street, London, W. C., and sent so as to arrive nos 
later than by first post on Thursday, December Ist. 
A further ten pencil-casos will be reserved for 
readers residing outside the limits of the British 
Isles, Their attempts must arrive, addressed as 
above, not later than March 16th, 1905. 


“Ts it correct,“ asks S. O., “that there was no N. E. 
vostal district of London at one time? Two of us 
nave had a dispute about it: I say that it must have 
been in existence always, but he says that there was 
n time when there wasn’t X E district of that 
description. That's his joking way of putting it, 
and 1 hope you twig. He points to the fact that 
there is no S. district as evidence of his contention.” 
— —— our dispute is quite E C to settle! 
The N. E. dist riet eame into existence about fifteen 

years ago: some parts of London that were formerly 

IJ. and others that were formerly E. were taken from 

those districts and included in the N. E. It may be 

that. the Post master-General will, one day, give us 

a South District, and so complete the round of tho 

compass. 


F N went aH. ' 1 * 14 r „% he ain 


T. L. sends me a very interesting letter: Twenty 


years ago, when Twas ouly cight vears old, I was out 
in the fields with five friends, as the birds were 
gathering together to migrate. One of my friends 
picked up a stone which he threw and killed one of 
the birds. We were so sorry for what had been done 
that we buried the bird under an oak tree, and 
ent on the tree an epitaph: ‘In memory of the bird 
which we so thought Real killed.“ Then came all our 
initials, and underneath: ‘We are heartily sorry for 
what we have done.“ Ten years after that I won 
one of your penknives, and happening to pass the 
spot where the bird had been killed, 1 went up to 
the tree, and cleaned out the letters. This I have 
done year after year, and last timé I went I took 
two of my own children and showed them what I had 
done when I was a lad, getting them to promise 
never throw stones at little birds.“ 


He simply cannot acquire 
tho habit of jumping out of bed in the morning. 
Instead, he always reclines for half an hour after 
being called, and then gets up in anything but an 
energetic fashion. He asks me to prescribe a 
remedy. He would like to rise with the lark every 
morning. instead of being chaffed with laziness by 
his people. ~-Really, I don't see why 
III NA shonld jump out of bed if he doesn’t want 
to. As for rising with the lark, 1 distinctly dis- 
approve of this habit of imitating feathered 
creatures, It seems to me that the lark should be 
allowed to vise at what time it likes, and that so 
should a human being. The habit of jumping out 
of bed is a distinctly dull one. Just as man takes 
nocortain time to get to sleep, so he requires à cer- 
tain time to waken from it. There is nothing 
shuswardiy in taking vour full measure of sleep. This 
differs in various people. An elderly man is physi- 
cally upable to sleep for more than a few hours at 
n time. Therefore. there is nothing erediiable in 
his jumping out of bed, with the lark. A younger 
nein, able to slecp soundly, is fully entitled to his 
seven hours, As for jumping out of bed. 1 don't 
red this as wildly necessary. It (doesn't matter 
much whether you jump ont, crawl out, or roll aut, 
provided vou get out. and in this respect every man 
should please biniself, . 


————————————— ——v— 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 1, 1003. 


“Every now and then,” writes R. P., “we hear a 
great outcry about the system of paying by tip, 
believe in it, and I think people lose sight ot one 
important fact, namely, that it is really paying by 
piece-work, and nothing else. Tt is the same sysriry 
as prevails in many vocations, where aman gets a 
small salary and a commission, and it is the faites 
method of payment. I don’t know abont waiters, 
but PE was once an outside porter at a railway station 
and the experiences was the real cause of my gettin, 
on in the world, What happened? Why. the mies 
intelligent, the most willing man gets the ie. 
money. len't that the universal rule? I know tho 
male more than many of my companions, herne 
T was obliging. and b cause I was sharp enough te 
stidy people's appearance and their faces, and in 
that way to twig when a geod payer was coinin + 
along and sccure him. It you were to put men 
entirely ona fixed wage, vou would find less willl: 
Ness: there i nothing to excite activity or de. 
the wits. Por gocduess’ sake, don’t think of doin 
away with that system! --- — —- Whar 
there may be to say against the tipping vu u 
it is at present, it must be admitted that R. b. hu. 
opened up one aspect which is seldom mentioned 
Payment by commission, under fair conditions, of 
course, is a common aud just met had: it develop. -. 
intelligence, and brings ont all that is in us, an! 
many u man owes his success to it. 


Mnicn.“ a-ks J. P.. “is likely to result hetter, the 
marriage between a man and a woman inferior 
socially to him, or that between a woman and a man 
of inferior position? ’’--—-- —.—I rather plump 
for the former case. Undoubtedly it is easier len 
a woman, with her natural tact and perception, to 
acquire an improvement in her manners than it is 
for a man. Very often you hear of Jones having 
married bencath him, only to find, on meet ing Mrs. 
Jones, that she is in every way worthy of him. Take 
the number of cases in which the angry parent ha. 
cut off his son for marrying, say, a shop girl or har- 
maid. One dax the father meets the despised wife. 
to be quite overcome by her charm, and to forgive 
his son entirely. It is not so often, I think, that 
the man improves in tho same degree. A man's 
habits and ways of life are usually stamped on him 
by the time he reaches maturity. and any attempt 
he makes to change them is fraught with failure. 


Zan rene (INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


486 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 
and one of £1,000. 


This Insuranco holds for number of claims to 
tho extent of 22.606.506 for 1 ale 41.000 specially 


guaranteo! by TUR OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEF Conrora- 
TION LimttEp, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London, E. C., to 
whom notice of claims, under the following conditions, must he 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance ticket, 
applicable to pissenger trains in Great Britain and Ireland, 
issued under section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarauteo 
Cumpany, Limited, Act, 1890, 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
Tepresentative of any person killed by an accident 
E J 9000 to the train in which the deceased was an ordinaiy 
ficket-bearing passenger (including holders of 
scason and excursion tickets, and post-office officials in any of the 
railway sorting vans, and railway servants travelling with bass of 
railway servants’ ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who. at the 
time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, the Jusursnce 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, 
usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the — provided at 
tha foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abodv, sv 
long as the coupon is 1 rig’ 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representatives of such person injured, should death result from 


such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within threo days of its occurrence 

In the event of a pérson having tho current number of 

Pearson's Weekly on him or her at the time of being 
£100 kitted’ hy a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 

although not by an accident t) any train in which he or 
she may be travelling as a N the next-of-kin of the 
deceased will receive the sum of GNR HUNDRED Pot Nps 
whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every cas 
bo given to Tas OcRAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER CoRnPoRAiION 
Limirep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London. E. C., within seven dus“ 
from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the E. in- 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while actually riding a eye 

rovided that deceased at the time of such accident bad in! 

er, possession the Tnsurance Coupon on this page, or (he f. 
which it is. with his, or her, usual signature, written in i 
pereil on the space provided at the foot, and that death aren 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given : 
such accident to the said Corporation at above adress within thes 
days of ifs occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or tier 
place of abode, so long as the coupon ia signed. 

becribers who have 4 a a twolve- ha’ aubacription 
20 75 SONS ö Pisuvance to thers new ont, or 
to the Publisher, u no uring the period covered by tueir 
N 251 1. sign the foupen. or the paper on their por-on. 
publisher of the paper, Henriette ee Lenden- W. G. and 4 
eerelfleate will be sent ia exchange. oe ee 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issne only. and 
entitics the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conti 
of tho „ Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Aci.“ 
1690, Risks No. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication te admitted to be the payrne t 
of u Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can“ 
seen ut the office of this Journal, or of the raid Corporition . 


Person can recover on, more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper i 
respect of the same risk. 


Signature .............. 


Available from S p. m., Thursday, November 24th, 1904, un! 
midaight, Friday, December 2ac, 1904. 


TI inte be WORACR COS, rem Runge. KE. C, and Pablghed by C. A 
Ia, ,· Lr, at Pearson's Week!y Buildings, Henrictta § eet, Lorde, Wau. 


or whose sucestion for a title is usad. 


hey of working poeta tt | 
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Carr. sd. extra, 


A Costume Skirt bargein, 
made in Black or 
Vicuna Cloth, in stock sizes. - 
Arrunged~ with new guthered 
frill at foot, edged sik ribbon. 
Carefully cut and well finished 
n every purtlculur. 

PATTERNS FREE. 


— nod veduce your 8 and drapery bill —— U ycu Zul post 


your 8 ee, to us. 
Sone at and address, and we will forward you this intere: 

Book PREE OF. CnaRae. 1 5 will be under #0 ne ae 

aad all we ask In return is for, —— ey oy 

— Heese dy passing on in when you have no farther wes fer 


Mode: 87. Carriage 6d. extra, 


_ There must be many readers of this pa) e: 
who bared rot yet writien for patterns of 
which we wake this won- 
Sight and eo ere the 
upon to win our trade for us, 
* anzious for every lady 
o investigate this ial offer. 
2 Coat is pes ary in the Chesterfield style, with 
improved Se zves and cuffs, 
sac back. It is cut 40 inche 
four durable cloths ; New 
and-White 


3% 63) soins, 
96 10- 156 1. ine 
Cure. (d. extra, any size. 
The same desi made to 
measure in our 


Me Nen tes. i 


PaTTeanxs & MBssURE FORM? 
Post FAZE. 


Moiel 

2 10% . ote 
fferof this sat the above 
resents a favo — 4 


8 
ug 1 5 — 22 2/6 extra. 
if reel which 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS, 


40/- RTH 
new Ri REMNANTS 


les are made 


4 Carriage 
1 « ines 


Re 51 200 


1 bane can ee * to pr Kad le 
— 1 . and the fabrics 


il, "however, endeavour to 


THE JN. KnOCKABOUT 1 G 
FROOKS for GIRLS, from 
requirements as to 8 Moder 30 (as sketch) is the improved 


NOW FOR ONE OF THESE BUNDLES. s frocks. which reinain unchall 775 


eee e 


rae frocks are 3 cakes” 


hascrs’ 
SEND 


JOHN ‘NOBLE 
> 34 Brook Street Mills, MANCHESTER. 


i. 
RAMOPHONE RECORDS| : 


Dunn December Ist. : 
nen ‘RECORDS. S/- each. ü 


Pavrics ins, 
br ie 8 en. 


FE. 727 se J. 
299 1 oxt 


Ee rs. ‘te, c Men. 


ee 25 de tees. 


“eee oo aes 


1 ares Stuart! 
my hea’ Cate tear Slave— 


: ce am a 
6. o. 2 * pnsiber (The Earl t nd the Gir ·— 


. $2148, My Cay Corner Gist “The Earl and the 
0c. 140245 1 e r ee of Pilsen’? 


ee ave 
0.0. $8190 Katiices Marourpecs. 


Mr. Mamitton Hil. 
ec, 84182 vexemell my little Yo Sen. 


T«inch RECORDS. 


Mr. Jenn Meer 
at (Stevenson „ 


(with violin). 
of Bi'dare (wi' with violin). 
th violin). 
those endearing 
pinay 


young 


e break inten Fos). 
2 Nane (with orchestra). 
2518. 12 


Bis Goren of a By , e 
— Fries 


* 2 — 
2. 7 gen Davo baude. Pilsen — Gustav 
bu A . 


ee etage. 


It will interest you—and we 
„Needles, eold only in metal loxe 


ee “ @RAMOPHONES FROM 30/- 


& TYPEWRITER: LIMITED, A City Road, London, B.C. 


"ye" 


MES RAMOPHONE 


at ‘Berlin, Hanover, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersbur¢, 


: 22 5-418. 
o. L 


. e. 


uu, v Milter, 
. the Band, 
Navajo. 


will send Catalogues t Gramophones and DN. and the name and address of the 
, with our tra: mark — * His Masters’ Voice,” on the lid. (No other needles 


TO. £25. 
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aa Maud ( Baife). 
a. fe). 
fall (“ Maritana.”) 
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into the 
e, like 
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r) son So: 
4 7 Weagre . 


ss, 12 e Gabel hepa 


8367 Foss One (“ Pirates of Penzance” 


a. aa each. 


Mise Ethel Helena (Sopraic). 
3947 Knowest thou the land (Connais ta 10 Pays 
„Mignon “). 
$348 Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Mr. Will vans. 
3-208 How are you getting ou ? 


Mr. Walter Milter. 
3—2512 ‘Tis the band (with orchestra), 


[-e, gurt Ghepard. 
-/ No Coon am pining forme (withorohestza), 
22500 I live in Trafalgar Square. 
$-2511 So did Eve (“ Fergeant 5 


. C. 3865 Luey Lu. 


that 
(“ Maritana "— Wallace 
3570 Scenes that’ are — ( Maritana ”"— 


Wallace). 
8871 The Night “ om 
Be it was an (n Trovatore 
Mies ann Hetena (Sopran 
a. c. 3547 Violets (Rema). ‘ * 
ac. 346 Annie Laurie. 
Mites Lil 8 (with orchestra); 


CORNET. 


Mone. Jolly. 
0. 0. 5133 Honeymoon Polka (Liner). 
Stresses (with orchestra). 


1 


ir. James Lent. 
age Pretty as a butterfy. 
"8-280 Polies Court Justice, 


Ca 


Mr. Witkie Gard. 
3—2501 If you're doing that for me, you can step, 
32808 Has anyone been asking fer me, 


Sat What's thetr kes ofa lady. 
e Merrie Fove (w:t: orchestra). 
8369 Down by the of Builand Bush. 
3370 Gh! the fancy petticoat, 
Ar. Se reh and Mise ae 
more (with orchestra). 


4% ‘Tel me, pretty maiden (“ Floradora 
: Leal ie Stuart). 


dealer in our 1 Gramophone Records, 
ever be used for playing Gramophone Records, 


flan, Lisbon, Sydney, Galcutta, 3 7 Ghortmarket Street, Cape Town. 


Have maintained their s plendid re patition. for SIS N Ad “silialesomencss. 
During this lengthy period the whiskies have been. F subjected to every re test and 
examination, in every instauce proving their o ‘own ‘excellence. 


OVER FIFTY MEDALS AW? 


“WH ITE LABEL.” * 


will make'you Look 


‘Tse fay vous ate composed ately of Medicinal 
‘other poisonous substance, - 
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